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BY JAMES PAYN. 


To be in advance of one’s age is a fine thing, but it some- 
times happens that one has to go back again, which is 
humiliating. This is what has occurred to the State of 
Michigan, which nearly fifty years ago ‘‘led the van of 
civilisation” by abolishing capital punishment. It has 
now discovered that when a man has committed a brutal 
murder and cannot be hanged for it, he has no scruple in 
‘*wiping out”’a prison warder or two, since there is no further 
punishment to be inflicted. This is a plea which I have 
ventured on more than one occasion to lay before our 
abolitionists; but as they are none of them in charge of 
convict departments, it has not affected them. Michigan 
has also been made the scene of atrocious murders much 
more frequently than those States which are so “ brutal- 
Certain 





ised’? as to hang persons for committing them. 
cantons in Switzerland underwent, a few years ago, the 
same experience, and, upon finding they were more 
patronised by murderers than other cantons, similarly 
repented of their philanthropy. Facts, of course, have 
no influence upon faddists, but it is strange that our 
abolitionists should never have offered to put their the ory 
to the test by a personal arrangement which would (if their 
judgment is correct) involve no self-sacrifice. Let the 
names and addresses of those who are unwilling that their 
murderers should be put to death be published, and their 
views be recognised by the State. Then we should see 
whether the principle of selection (and one might add ** the 
survival of the fittest’) does not hold good in this as in 
other matters. If it did, neither the murdered nor the 
murderers would have anything to complain of. 

The omission of my name (doubtless through a clerical 
error) from the Birthday honours did not disturb me, 
because unless it had been accompanied by a financial 
endowment a title would in one of my humble circum- 
stances have been out of place. A circumstance, however, 
has since occurred which makes me regret this mistake of 
the Government. It now appears that, notwithstanding 
the absence of a pecuniary grant, a ‘‘ handle” to one’s 


name may be a source of considerable ¢ molument. In the 


‘imes of June 5 there appears the following advertisement : 


‘ Required, a nobleman or gentle man of title to open ¢ rhibi- 
tion. An 
from Lendon. 


opened as oysters 


he hee rarium of ten quineas and first-class return 
There are as 
indeed, 


become so rare, perhaps even more 


many exhibitions to be 
now that that esculent hzs 
and this may therefore 
be considered as a permanent source of income. It isa 
better thing than being a guinea-pig—a profession which 
many noblemen and gentlemen of title are compelled to 
adopt ; and then there is the exhibition, waxworks or what 
not, te be seen for nothing. This 
seems to combine pleasure, profit, and patronage in quite 


new calling, in fact, 


an unusual degree. 


If anything ‘‘ here below” moves the minds of deceased 
writers it must surely be the voting for the ‘** best authors ” 
in the weekly papers. The hundred best books craze was 
ridiculous enough, but the persons who gave the recom- 
mendations were moreor less « ompetent for the task. There 
is no possible reason why the subse riber to a periodical 
should know anything more about such a matter than the 
chance oc upant of an omnibus. However, the system has 
now crossed the Channel, with more amazing results than 
ever. Of twenty-five best authors, Victor Hugo is decreed 
to be the first, with Shakspere a very indifferent third. ‘*The 
Old and New Testament ” (perhaps supposed to be the work 
of the same individual) ‘“ appears between Homer and 
Montaigne.” What rather surprises one, the living French 
authors in this competition list are almost nowhere, M. Zola 
being the first, and the twenty-fourth on the list. It is 
difficult to understand upon what principle the elections 
are made, 
critical comparison, that these ‘‘ hebdomadal conferrers of 
immortality” can have read the authors they vote for. 
Perhaps the editor invents it all, including the number of 
voters, which he takes care shall be pretty large, out of 
respect for his circulation. 


since it is impossible, from the absence of all 





If I ever become an animal instead of a human being 
in England, through transmigration or otherwise, I hope 
I shall be a The law, it appears, 
sanctions any amount of cruelty to animals who are not 


‘domestic animal.” 


domesticated. Some persons at Tynemouth have been 
catching wild rabbits in nets, and after confining them in 
boxes for a week or so, coursing them. The coursing of 
rabbits, unlike that of hares, means the turning them into 
a fenced field without the means of escape and setting dogs 
on them. The people who attend this kind of diversion are, 
as might be expected, the ‘‘ lowest of the low,” but they 
know the law. The local justices, while admitting that the 
rabbits had been ‘* « ruelly ill-treated, abused, and tortured,” 
were compelled to admit that these animals, not being 
domesticated, were unprotected by the statute. Appeal has 
been made to the High Court, and the Judges have con- 
irmed their decision. Comment, unless it be Mr. Bumble’s 
well-known observation on the law, seems superfluous, 
Instead of the Shakspere or bitthday almanacs with 


which we are favoured in this country, the Russian 
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orthodox Church published a calendar of the saints for the 
use of the faithful, ‘‘ especially adapted for cottage homes.” 
The broadsheet is entitled, ‘‘To whom we are to turn for 
blessings, and when we are to remember them,” and is 
decorated with the heads of the saints. Its injunctions are 
singularly particular. One would have thought that a 
saint would have had at least a whole month to himself, 
but this is far from being the case. On Nov. 1—which 
surely ought to be Jan. 1, if the calendar is to be of any 
use — folks are to pray to St. Kisma to learn to read. ‘To 
persons with whom headache is chronic the information that 
the prophet John is good against that malady on Aug. 29 will 
scarcely afford much consolation in the spring. Similarly, 
it seems but a small blessing that the ‘‘ Holy Antippe,” on 
April 11 (a possible misprint for April 1), will shield us 
from toothache. In this country we have willy-nilly been 
recently placed under the protection of St. Peter, vice 
St. George resigned (though it is doubtful whether, under 
so unprovoked a slight, he is resigned), but there is at 
least no restriction as to date of efficacy. 


Some English newspapers have been making merry 
over the details published by an American journal respect- 
ing the summer plans of authors, and no doubt to English 
ears this kind of information sounds queerly enough. In 
this country we do not much care whither our authors are 
going for the summer—or afterwards. We prefer to learn 
from our morning journal which of our royalties went out 
in a pony-carriage the previous day, or which ‘* walked on 
the slopes,” an exercise, though apparently an acrobatic 
feat, that has not much excitement about it. If authors 
ever made their appearance in the Birthday list, which they 
never do, we might take more interest in them, but that 
would not be on account of their literary gifts. Still, to 
some people even in England personal news respecting 
those who make them forget their sorrows or their 
pains by pleasant books have a certain interest. In 
the more eminent writers even, details are not 
unwelcome, especially when they are characteristic. The 
critic was wrong who asserted it to be mere trifling in 
Boswell to tell us that Johnson cut—indeed, I fear it was 
‘* bit”—his nails down to the quick. One cannot fancy 
him with long finger-nails—which is fortunate, for they 
would have probably been ‘‘in mcurning.” Similarly, it 
is not ‘‘contemptible ” to tell how a great scholar ‘‘ studied 
prostrate on the floor with his books about him.” Disraeli 
the elder, whom no one will accuse of littleness or want of 
understanding, observes that much is to be learnt from these 
‘** How superficial,” he says, 


case of 


apparently unimportant ana. 
‘*is the cry of the critic who exclaims ‘Give me no anecdotes 
of an author, but give me his works’! For my part, I 
have often found the anecdotes more interesting than the 


works.” 


Like Eton boys who are allowed to plead ‘* first fault,” 
dogs, it is well known, are permitted to have their single 
bite at the fatted calf, or any other limb of man, with 
impunity. It under the ‘“ First Offences Act ”’ 
The other day, however, one of these ‘ friends 


comes 
canine). 
of man” was brought up on the rather unusual charge of 
having taken his mouthful in complete silence. A dog 
that bites without barking, it was urged by the solicitor 
for the complainant, was an especially dangerous customer ; 
it proved malice in the offender. Nothing, he said, could 
be more abominable than a dog who, without the least sign 
of irritation, thus proceeds to the last extremity. The 
there is a worse dog still—the dog who, 
even barking, when requested to 
do so, only wags his tail. I once took a house in the 
country, fortunately for a limited term, but with the 
proprietor if I found a rural 


solicitor is wrong: 
instead of biting, or 


option of becoming its 
life suitable to my taste. 
beautiful district, and in every respect, for anybody who 
likes the country, an admirable residence—for, say, three 
weeks. I got tired of it myself in a fortnight, but that 
is neither here nor there. One of the little drawbacks 
connected with it was that it was near a large manu- 
facturing town, from which tramps issued, like locusts, 
consuming not only every green thing, but also straw- 
One Sunday morning a particu- 


It was a very nice. house, in a 


berries and peaches. 
larly large specimen presented himself in my garden; 
he was clothed in rags, but so very insufficiently 
clothed that it was a comfort to think the 
members of my family had gone to church. He was so 
tall and brutal and insolent that I also rather regretted I 
I managed to coax the creature 


female 


had not gone with them. 
who reminded me of Hugh in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” 
as the garden gate, but beyond that he refused to stir. He 
held very ‘‘ advanced views,” it seemed, on political matters, 
and said it was as much his garden as mine. Then I 
‘If you do not leave my 


as far 


addressed him very seriously : 
premises, my good man, it may be a bad thing for you, for 
my dog is loose and he isa very savage animal: if he were 
to find you here I should be unable to protect you, for no 
one can restrain him.” This moved him a good deal, 
though not out of the gate. If Peterkin had only barked at 
that moment the man would have gone; even if he had not 
barked, and forborne to show himself, fear might have 
but, as ill-luck would have 
sometimes 


done its wholesome work; 
it, that little animal which I 
carry in my pocket—came frolicking out of the laurels, 
and, being of a social disposition, and sceing me, as he 


abominable 


Ws 
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thought, with a friend, at once proceeded to fawn on him. 
‘So that’s your savage dorg, is it, Mister?” said the 
tramp, with a horrible grin. ‘‘ Well, to play a joke like 
that upon a pore man—that ought to be worth half-a- 
crown to him.” And I was very glad to compromise the 


matter for a shilling. 





It has been justly remarked of Mr. ftevenson’s books 
that their attraction is independent of ‘ the interest of the 
petticoat’; but that is also true, though in a less degree, of 
the works of Dr. Conan Doyle and of Mr. Barrie. It is 
curious, indeed, considering the attention that has been 
given to ‘‘the new humour” that none has been paid to 
this departure from the long-trodden ways of fiction. ‘To 
be successful without ‘‘the petticoat’? requires a master 
story-teller, for it is very like playing at chess without the 
Queen. The author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair ” called it ‘‘a novel 
without a hero,” ; but a novel without a heroine (and a 
good deal of her) is a still more audacious innovation. 
Curiously enough, it is the heroine that lady readers insist 
upon much more than on the hero: they want to know, 
alas! all about her eyes, and even her nose, and how she 
is attired. These items (and especially the last one) are 
very difficult for the male novelist to describe, but it is very 
rarely that he ventures to omit them: he knows that if he 
does so he runs the risk of losing his chief supporters, and 
of becoming a man’s novelist ; and there are only a few of 
us that can afford this. In American novels the petticoat 
(though always of a most respectable length) is every- 
thing, and the males are merely subsidiary. In French 
novels it is equally prominent, though shorter; yet, 
curiously onough, the most popular story that ever was 
written, ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” has no petticoat in it, to 
speak of, at all. 


I am always ready to give my cheek to the smiter, not, 
as is too often the case, as a matter of reciprocity—a sneer 
for a blow—but in a penitential sense. It is, therefére, 
with sorrow that I admit the correspondent to be in the 
right who points out that ‘‘ Everything comes to him who 
waits,” quoted in last week’s ‘‘ Notes,” is not the proper 
translation of ‘* Vout vient @ qui sait attendre.” He says, 
‘** The whole point of the proverb lies in the sait.” This is 
surely not quite the case. However, I make no defence : 


pereavi. 


Essays are, for their author, a dangerous kind of litera- 
ture. There is a temptation to set down in them what if 
good is not new, and what if new is not good. 
they are his own reflections he fancies that he is their 
originator, and, even if he has originated them, his self- 
esteem attributes a greater value to them than they 
Ilence, an old literary hand fights a little shy 
of essays. ‘This is still more the case if they are on 
serious subjects, when he shrewdly suspects that they have 


Because 


pe SSESS,. 


a close similitude to sermons. Some apprehensions of this 
kind will perhaps be aroused at first sight of the volume 
called ‘‘ Philistia: Essays on Church and World.” But 
some of it is interesting reading. The chapter entitled ‘‘ The 
Dangerous Years” isespecially noteworthy. ‘In theaverage 
modern pulpit it is the ‘young man’ who is perpetually 
being gone for: the dangers which beset the third decade 
of human existence are set forth with wearisome iteration. 
It is like the mauvais pas in our Alpine ascent, and, once 
it, our will be straight 
sailing. . . . A sermon to men of forty-five is one we never 
hear of.” This may partly be accounted for by the fact 
that it is they who pay the pew rents, and would very much 
resent the lecture which they are pleased enough to hear 
administered to their sons. But, if the truth were told, 
our author is probably right in supposing them, as regards 
peceadilloes of all kinds, more deserving of censure 
than their offspring. At all events, he makes out a strong 
case in depicting the years of maturity rather than those 
Susiness defalcations and 


guides assure us all 


across 


of youth as the dangerous years. 
breaches of trust are notoriously, in the main, the works of 
maturity, but domestic catastrophes are also more numerous 
during this period. The influence of the wife is often 
dependent on her personal attractions, and when these have 
fled there are none of the safeguards for the husband 
which surround the youth in the advice and warnings of 
parents and friends. After forty there are few men over 
whom anyone can claim to exercise a moral authority or 
have power to enforce it. Moreover, in maturity they are 
possessed of pecuniary resources, denied to them in earlier 
years, which enable them to indulge in vice. It is also the 
period of cynicism, ‘‘when the seamy side of things is 
revealed, and hopes deceived and promises broken have 
brought bitterness to the spirit.” These views are novel, 
so far as I know, but not less true because they are 
diametrically opposed to popular opinion. 


A clergyman, we are told, has just developed what 
hail as a new disease—a 
He describes 


science seems inclined to 
‘‘ phenomenon of unconscious existence.” 
himself as feeling, when preaching, that ‘he had never 
left the pulpit since the previous Sunday.” This may be 
a novel experience so far as the preacher is concerned, but 
I have known members of a congregation, during a pro- 
tracted discourse, entertain an apprehension that their 
pastor might possibly not leave the pulpit till the ensuing 


Sunday. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 

The spectacle of the Irish benches deserted save for the 
sentinel form of Mr. Clancy has been one of the surprises of 
the Home Rule debate. It recalled the historic time when 
Mr. Parnell was standing at bay in Committee-Room No. 15. 
Then the Irish party was rent in twain by the momentous 
question of the leadership. Now the question was whether 
the Nationalists should lose the Parliamentary services 
of Mr. Sexton. Cool, alert, never explosive, and never 
imprudent, Mr. Sexton seemed the last Irishman to raise 
a storm at a critical juncture. But whether his reasons 
for tendering his resignation were good or bad, his col- 
leagues spent a whole day discussing them in Committee- 
Room E, and in the meantime, though the Parnellites took 
no part in this struggle, Mr, Clancy was the one conspicuous 
representative of his country watching the progress of 
the Home Rule Bill. It was a responsible position, and 
Mr. Clancy was quite equal to it. He made a vigorous 
speech; he interrupted Mr. Goschen with a rough 
retort; but, above all, he exhibited that faculty of 
self-suppression which has distinguished the Irish tactics 
since the debates on the Bill began. Again and 
again has Mr. Chamberlain striven to lure the Irish 
members into incautious utterance ; and again 
and again have his wiles been foiled. Perhaps 
the Irishmen who were absent in Committee- 
Room E were making liberal amends for this 
stern discipline. But Mr. Clancy, at all events, 
was true to the new tradition, and resisted 
provocation with a more t *partan 
fortitude. 

When the Nationalist mem ors returned, 
there were no outward signs o. the conflict 
which had raged for hours. There was even 
an exuberant cheerfulness, manifestly dis- 
appointing to the spectators, who seemed to 
think that Mr. Healy ought to have come 
back in bandages, Some perturbation in Mr. 
Healy's spirit was disclosed at the subse- 
quent sitting, when he abruptly ended a 
speech in the middle of a sentence because 
there were cries of ‘ Question.” Time 
was when the genial member for North 
Longford would have treated such inter- 
ruptions with playful raillery; but on this 
occasion he sat down in offended majesty. 
His unfinished contribution to the debate was 
described by Mr. Chamberlain, as ‘a noble 
torso.” The success of this jest encouraged 
the member for West Birmingham to try 
once more to ‘“‘ draw” the Irish benches by 
the familiar proc ss of reading by gone speeches 
which he keeps in a little black book. As 
two or more can play at this game, I some- 
times wonder why Irish members do not also 
keep little black books composed of extracts 
from Mr. Chamberlain carefully indexed. But 
though he trailed his coat, and pesitively 
shook it in their faces, the Irishmen contented 
themselves with a few genial interjections, 
and not one of them rose to reply. Mr. Healy 





recovered his spirits so far as to ery ** Second- 
hand!” when Mr. Balfour said the Prime 
Minister always pictured the future Irish 
Parliament as an ‘‘angelic assembly.” The 
retort was an allusion to Mr. Balfour's dutiful 
acquaintance with a speech delivered by Lord 





Salisbury at a public meeting the night before. 
Presently Mr. Healy interposed again with the 


suggestion that the Opposition should move an THE 


amendment to prohibit the Insh Legislature 

from legalising cannibalism. Mr. Balfour is not easily discon- 
certed, and he took no notice of the gibe; but his gravity 
was quite upset when Mr, Gladstone joined in the thrust 
and parry. ‘I challenge the right honourable gentleman 
to get up and deny it,” said the leader of the Opposition 
impressively, after hazarding a statement about Mr. 
Gladstone's theological opinions. ‘‘ I deny it without 
getting up,” replied the Leader of the House, amid a burst 
hilarity which made it difficult for Mr. Balfour to compose 
his features to that ex-official solemnity which befits his 
position. 

All this probably indicates that the House was not in a 
serious mood, It had been so completely staggered by the 
sudden onslaught of Mr. Mellor on the remaining amend- 
ments to Clause 3 that it could not apply its mind 
soberly to business for the rest of the evening. Mr. 
Mellor’s feat will long be remembered. Here was the 
House of Commons labouring at the clause which had 
occupied more than a fortnight, caused something like a 
revolt among the Radicals against the patience of the 
Government, and encouraged some Unionists to hope that 
the Bill would never get through Committee at all. But 
Mr. Mellor—mildest and meekest of men—had come down 
on this particular day with a great resolution. At an 
opportune moment he rose, and proceeded to race 
through nearly two pages of amendments, ruling 
them all out of order. Down they went like nine- 
pins! And on rushed the Chairman without taking 
a breath. The amazed Committee could not believe their 
ears when they heard him say, ‘‘The question is that 
Clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” There was a faint 
murmur of assent from the Ministerial benches, but the 
Opposition satdumb. In a twinkling the much-vexed clause 
was carried, and the irresistible Chairman was making havoc 
among the amendments to Clause 4. Seven of them 
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succumbed, and then Mr. Mellor halted at a proposal which 
happened to stand in the name of Mr. Harry Foster, who, 
in quavering accents, confessed that he was quite unpre- 
pared with a speech, a misfortune which was hailed with 
approving shouts from the Home Rulers. For some time 
the House eyed Mr. Mellor with manifest apprehension. 
With true, modesty he appeared to be quite unconscious 
of his marvellous performance, but there was visible 
dread on the Opposition side that he would break out 
again. Some Ministerialists, I believe, nursed a wild 
hope that he would add all the clauses to the Bill, report 
it, and calmly remark, ‘‘ The question is that this Bill be 
read a third time.” Though he did not go so far, 
Mr. Mellor established a firm conviction in the minds of 
honourable members that he is perfectly able to do 
without breath, like a fish under water. 


THE LATE SIR JOHN HUDSON. 
The death of Lieutenant-General Sir John Hudson, K.C.B., 
who had only recently succeeded the late Sir James C, 
Dormer as Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, is especially 
pathetic. lis predecessor, as will be remembered, died 


some weeks ago from injuries received from a_ tiger; 





Pioto by A, Bassano, Old Bond Strect, 


LATE SIR JOHN HUDSON, COMMANDER-!N-CHIEF IN BOMBAY. 


Sir John Hudson has succumbed by being thrown from his 
pony, which suddenly stumbled while the General was 
trotting past the Ghariporie Barracks. Sir John was 
within a few days of his sixtieth birthday, and had had a 
military career extending over forty years. As an Adjutant 
in the 64th Regiment he served through the Persian 
Campaign, 1856-57, afterwards joining General Havelock 
in India, and assisting at the first relief of Lucknow. In 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, and the Soudan he also saw 
much service. On his return to India he commanded a 
brigade of the Bengal Army from 1886 to 1888, and 
subsequently the Quetta division of the Indian Army and 
a first-class district of the Bengal Army. The funeral of 
sir John Hudson took place at Poona on June 10 in the 
presence of 5000 troops. 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
BAZAAR. 
Whitehall last week had an unwonted aspect of animation, 
owing to the fashionable equipages which were constantly 
conveying visitors to or from the great bazaar which was 
being held in aid of the Royal United Service Institution. 
On Tuesday, June 6, the streets in the neighbourhood of 
the future home of the Institution were thronged by 
spectators, who had the unusual satisfaction of seeing in 
brilliant sunshine and under happiest conditions a royal 
procession as well as a host of distinguished personages. 
First came the Duke and Duchess of Teck with Princess 
May, the centre of attraction ; next the Duke and Duchess 
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of Edinburgh, Prince and Princess Christian and their 
daughter, and Prince Louis of Battenberg. The far-off 
sound of trumpets, followed by ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
heralded the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Princesses Victoria and Maud 
of Wales, and the Duke of York. The ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone being completed, the royal 
party proceeded to the bazaar, and for a short time 
actively participated as buyers and sellers therein. They 
then took tea in the Indian Pavilion, and afterwards 
departed. On the following day the bazaar was opened by 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and once again there 
was a large and fashionable attendance, including Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Dowager Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Marquis of Londonderry, and Lord Brassey. 
One of the specially attractive stalls was Lady Jephson’s 
collection of books, some of them containing auto- 
graphed inscriptions by their writers. On Friday Princess 
Christian opened the bazaar, and engaged for some time 
in selling at the stall of the Royal Artillery and Engineers, 
On the final day there was a very large attendance. 
and it is hoped that a total sum of £1500 may remain for 
the benefit of the institution. The unremitting energy of 
the honorary secretary, Captain Holden, as well as the 
activity of the committee, whose portraits we give, have 
contributed largely to the success of the bazaar. 
The stall-keepers shared in the enthusiasm 
created by the constant presence of members of 
the royal family, and carried out their duties 
with courageous indifference to fatigue and the 
sultry atmosphere. The Indian Princes and 
their suite were considerably amused and in- 
terested in the modern English example of a 
bazaar, the form of which in their own land 
is so entirely different. 

The programmes at the Royal United 
Service Institution Bazaar were exceptionally 
attractive, many well-known singers kindly 
appearing. Madame Belle Cole, Miss Car- 
rington, Miss Hilda Wilson, the Field-s'isher 
Quartet, Miss Sybil Palliser, and Mr. Arthur 
Roberts were among those who contributed to 
the success of the musical section of the 
bazaar. 


THE “MOTHER CONVENT OF 
AMERICA” BURNT. 

A bald telegram from Montreal announces 
‘the destruction by fire of the Convent of 
Villa Maria, insured for 100,000 dollars, 
damages assessed at 1,000,000 dollars. Nuns 
and pupils all safely removed.” ‘This is, 
in a@ way, as important as the burning of 
the Toronto University a few years back. 
Villa Maria was no ordinary convent. The 
palace occupied by the Governors-General 
when Montreal was the capital formed only an 
insignificant part of it. The sisters added im- 
mense piles of buildings. The convent proper 
was built to receive 1000 nuns and 300 pupils ; 
but those accommodated in it formed only a 
small portion of the sisterhood. It was 
built on the slopes of Mount Royal, com- 
manding a view of the St. Lawrence as far as 
the White Mountains, on the other side of the 
boundary, to emblematise its ramifications all 
over Canada and the United States, it having 
no less than 106 Daughters’ Houses in Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Vermont, Illinois, New York, &c., containing 
1000 nuns and 25,000 pupils. The Sisters of 
the Congregation of Notre Dame have not 
always been housed in the magnificent col- 
legiate buildings of red brick in the Illustration. 
Until recently the Mother House of the com- 
munity was in St. Jean Baptiste Street, with 
the chapel, entered by an archway from Notre 
Dame Street, upon the site of the church 
erected in 1693 by the foundress. The building 
just burnt down included a nunnery with 
sufficient accommodation for all the nuns in the order, 
besides a boarding school, church, &c., the pleasant theory 
being that whenever the sisters were worn out with work 
they should come to the Mother House for rest, and 
that there should be space for all to come together if 
necessary. The school was the most celebrated ladies’ 
school on the continent, Protestants as well as Catholics 
from all parts of the United States and Canada coming to 
it. The church was notable even in Montreal, ‘the City of 
Churches” of the New World. It was in the Byzantine style, 
with adome 165 ft. high and 34 ft. in diameter over the high 
altar, with western towers 160ft. high. The church was 300ft. 
long with a high altar standing midway in the nave to 
divide the nuns from the general public ; it had a beautiful 
rose window and its proportions were most harmoniously 
designed. There was a fine hall, used for speech-days and 
the like, in which the Comte de Paris was officially 
received when he visited, in 1890, the institution founded, 
under the protection of his ancestors, in 1653 by Marguerite 
jourgeois, who gave all her property to the poor and came 
out to Canada with Maisonneuve on his second voyage to 
establish an institution for the education of the female 
children of the settlers and Indians alike. The interior was 
to have been adorned with frescoes of her visions and 
labours among the poor French and savages in the hardships 
endured by the early settlement in that rigorous climate, 
Anyway, it is better that the magnificent new buildings were 
destroyed rather than the venerable buildings in &t. Jean 
saptiste and Notre Dame Streets, where an old chapel still 
exists, built under the eye of the good sister herself, 
whence, for two hundred years, the movements of the 
whole community were regulated. Happily, the work of 
Marguerite Bourgeois is beyond the reach of fire, though 
the noble building on Mount Royal, which rivalled the 
great Laval University in completeness, is no more. 
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LIFE-BOAT ZsATURODA ¥ A T LEE D &. 





A remarkable public demonstration took place in Leeds on 
June 10 on behalf of the funds of the National Life-boat 
Institution. It was remarkable in its inception, in the 
enthusiasm it created among all classes in the city, and in 
the spectacular and financial success with which it was 











the demonstration on Saturday. Te 
The preliminary details were 
settled by public meetings called 
by the Mayor of Leeds (Alderman 
Ward), who was elected President, 
the Vice-lresidents including the 
Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P., 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, M.P., Mr. 
Ilerbert Gladstone, M.P., Mr. J. 
Lawson Walter, M.P. (all mem- 
bers for divisions of the city), 
Sir Edwin Gaunt, Sir George 
Irwin, the Rev. Canon Talbot, the 
Very Rev. Provost Browne, and 
many other influential citizens. 
The scheme was carried through 
to success by an executive com- 
mittee, of which the chairman was 
Mr. H. J. Palmer, and the acting 
secretary Councillor Charles 
Wilson. In addition to this or- 
ganisation, a Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Council, with the Mayoress as 
president, Mrs. Barrs as hon. sec., 
and Mrs. H. J. Palmer as hon. 
treasurer, proved of the greatest 
service in collecting subscriptions. 














The press of the city furthered the 
: TILE MAYOR OF LEEDS (MR. ALDERMAN WARD). movement; coilecting-sheets were COMING DOWN BRIGGATE. 
circulated in factories, workshops, 
- earried through. The appeal issued by the secretary of the — and business houses, the solicitors, ne 
Life-boat Institution in August 1891 bore good fruit in York- accountants, architects, and friendly societies made special Teal also sent a St. Bernard dog to pernaibulate the 
shire. About that time Mr. II. J. Palmer, the editor of the collections, and nearly every licensed victualler in the city with a box—-an appropriate use of an animal 
Yorkshire Post, was paying a visit to St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, city placed a life-boat box on his premises to catch the traditionally associated with the res¢ ue of life. At 
and the sight of one of the most pathetic memorials ever — stray pence of his customers. So much for the prelimin- one o'clock the procession moved from Victoria “quare | 
. erected to British heroism— the St. Anne’s Memorial, which — aries, which evoked a hearty sympathy seldom surpassed. through the central streets of the city, and made a wide 





was erected in memory of the life-boat men who lost their 
lives in a gallant attempt to rescue the crew from a wreck 
off Southport in 1866-—so stirred lis blood that he wrote a 








A DUMB COLLECTOR. 


forcible appeal to Yorkshire in the columns of his influential 
sr The generous response was characteristic of the 
yroud-acred county. In less than three weeks over £3500 
was contributed by all classes of people. Rich men sent 
their cheques, collections were made in every factory and 
workshop, and the poorest of the poor sent in their mites, 
with many touching letters of sympathy with the move- 
ment and of admiration for the storm - warriors of 
our coastline. The Yorkshire Dost appeal had a far- 





MR. COUNCILLOR BRINDLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMONSTRATION COMMITTEER. 


reaching influence. It was reprinted for the sub- 
sequent Life-boat Saturday held in Manchester for the 
first time, and it induced Sir William Leng to institute a 
similiar collection in the columns of his Sheftield newspaper, 
The subscribers to the National Life-boat Institution in 
Leeds have always been generous, but it was felt that a 
periodical collection on a popular basis was necessary to get 
at the pence and the shillings of the multitude. Hence 





The demonstration itself was favoured with fine weather, 
excursions were run from the neighbouring towns, and the 
streets were p.cked with enormous crowds. The pro- 
cession, which was first grouped 
and photographed in front 
of the Townhall, included two 
life-boats and three crews. The 
Worcester Cadet has seen twelve 
years’ service — at Brighstone 
Grange, Isle of Wight, the most 
thrilling incident in its service 
being the rescue of the crew of 
the Sirenia, which stranded on 
Atherfield Ledge in 1888. The 
life-boat made several hazardous 
journeys, and rescued the whole 
of the crew, but she was once 
capsized, and four persons the 
coxswain, assistant coxswain, and 
two passengers —-were drowned. 
The other boat was the 
Catherine Swift, whose gallant 
= in the landing of nearly four 
1undred people from the Eider, 
stranded on Athertield Ledge in 
1892, will ever be remembered. 
The bronzed crews who manned 
the boats at Leeds on Saturday 
are no less famous. The Scar- 
borough men have a distinguished 
record of life-saving, and their 
coxswain, John Owston, holds the 
silver medal of the institution. 
Of the Whitby crew the most con- 
spicuous figure was Henry Free- 
2 ; nan, the coxswain, who is the sole 
survivor of a disaster that swept away the rest of the crew 
of an ill-equipped private life-boat at Whitby in 1891. He 
holds the silver medal and the second service Clasp, the latter 
for a gallant rescue of twenty-two lives from four vessels 
inone night. The Grimsby crew volunteered their services 
at the demonstration as cheerfully as they do their lives 
in the simple execution of their ; 
duty. There being no _ life-boat 
for them in the procession, 
they rode in a wagonette, some 





circuit in the east end to Roundhay Road, and returned 
to the Townhall, after a four-hours journey over about 
seven miles of streets. The whole of the route was 
packed with sightseers, and the windows of the business 
establishments and private houses were lect off for the 





MR. H. J. PALMER, 
CUAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTCE. 


benefit of the fund. The sight of the crews in their searlet 
caps, blue guernseys, and cork belts aroused hearty cheers, 
and the carts bearing the legend, ‘* Throw your money in 
the lurry,” received showers of copper and silver. Among 
the people 150 collectors rattled their boxes and canvassed 
for support, and the windows were reached by men with 
pole-purses. It was touching to note in the poorer parts of 
the city how willingly the people gave. In many places 
tiny children stood ready with their pennies for the boxes. 
The total result is expected to reach seyeral thousand 








of them carrying boxes among 
the crowd. The Leeds troop of 
the Yorkshire Hussars (Princess 
of Wales's Own), mounted police, 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Leeds 
(Alderman and Mrs, Ward), the 
officers of the fund, the city 
fire engines and two private 
brigades, the friendly societies, 
and several bands took part 
in the procession; and _ there 
were besides a_ realistic pre- 
sentment of Grace Darling and 
her father in a boat, a full- 
rigged model ship lent by Mr. 
I’. Woodhead, and other ‘shows 
calculated to excite the enthu- 
siasm of the multitude, In 
different parts of the city, 
ladies sat in charge of collect- 
ing - boxes, with an officer of 
the committee in attendance. 
This was a fruitful source of 
income. As an instance of how 
heartily Leeds people threw them- 














selves into the movement, it 
may be mentioned that outside 
the taxidermist shop of Messrs. 
Lawrence and Co., Albion Street, 
Mr. White had placed a magnificently stuffed St. Bernard 
dog, with a life- boat box instead of a water - barrel, 
and an appeal. This took the public fancy, and 
netted a great amount of copper. Messrs. Barr and 


SOME OF THE WHITBY CREW. 


pounds. On Saturday morning Colonel Gascoigne, of 
Patrington, near Leeds, who generously supported the 
Yorkshire Post appeal in 1891, handed over a cheque for 
£500 towards the fund. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. Thomas William Keith, who has just retired from 
the India Office after forty-eight years’ service, was born 
at Highgate 
in 1828, and 
was educated 
at Highgate 
School. He 
is a grandson 
of the cele- 
brated ma- 
thematician, 
Thomas 
Keith, who 
was pro- 
fessor of 
science to 
Princess 
Charlotte of 
Wales. His 
father and 
uncle having 
each obtained 
high rank at 
the old India 
House, he 
was himself 
appointed to 
a clerkship in 
the same office in 1845. For the first three years he served in 
the Accounts Departinent under Mr. Thomas Love Peacock, 
another of whose assistants at this time was Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. In 1848 Mr. Keith was transferred to one of the three 
branches of accounts, which, in 1860, were amalgamated ; 
in 1S79 they were all placed under him as Accountant- 
He now retires under the operation of the ** age 
clause” of the recent superannuation order of the Queen 
in Council. The close of Mr. Keith’s official career was 
marked by the presentation to him of a Louis Seize 
clock and candelabra, with a handsome ring for Mrs. Keith, 
subscribed for by nearly two hundred members of the 
India Office. 

The present Director of the Comédie Frangaise, M. Jules 
Claretie, has not only proved himself an admirable 
theatrical manager, but a rarely tactful and intelligent man 
of the world. The man to whom is temporarily confided 
the care and direction of the Maison de Moliére has to be 
all things to all men: the Government expects him to 
steer clear of political plays; the peuple, who are admitted 
without payment on certain high days and holidays to 
Witness performances especially arranged for them, con- 
sider the theatre in a special manner their own, for it is 
that the Théatre Francais receives a large 

and then, last not least, come the 
abonnés, on whom the material prosperity of the 
establishment depends. Jules Claretie, now a pleasant- 
looking man somewhat over fifty, has been in his day 
journalist, novelist, playwright, and politician. Under the 
Third Empire he was one of the most brilliant writers on 
the Figaro staff, and was an intimate friend of the unfor- 
tunate Victor Noir, who was, it will be remembered, shot by 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte. It would be impossible to give any- 

hi a complete list of his writings. Suffice it to say 
has published over thirty volumes of history, 
biography, and fiction. Although in strong sympathy 
with young and modern authors, he has a veritable love for 
Shakspere and Moli¢re. It was entirely owing to his wish 
and initiative that first ‘‘ Hamlet” and then ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew’ were so finely interpreted, and 
have become household words in the Varis of to-day. 


Malle. Reichemberg may be said to be in some ways the 
Ellen Terry of the French stage. A niece of the celebrated 
Madeleine and Augustine Brohan, she entered the Comédie 
Francaise under the happiest auspices, and made a brilliant 
début, at the age of sixteen, as Agnésin Moliére’s ** L’ Ecole 
des Femmes.” Tormany years Mdlle. Reichemberg created 
the ing2nve’s role in every old and new répertoire of the 
Théatre Francais, onl was made a Sociétaire at the 
unusually early age of one-and-twenty. United in her are 
found the soundest traditions of the theatre, of which she 
and her family have almost become a part. She 1s said to 
be one of the most intelligent and valuable members of the 
Reading Committee ; and she has helped many an unknown 
dramatist to get his work produced, if not at the Frangaise, 
then at some other theatre. With the exception of Ophelia, 
she has seldom essayed a tragic réle, for, like her famous 
aunts, she possesses toa singular degree the gift of humour, 
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An Indian prince on the cricket-field earning the 
applause of the most critical of crowds by his brilliant 
batting is a 

spectacle 

sufficiently 

novel to 

awaken the 

sympathy of 


all who have - 


a spark of 
interest in 
either the 
vast Empire 
from which 
the player 
comes or in 
the great 
national 
game which 
is so cha- 
racteristic of 
England. 
Kumar Shri 
Ranjitsinhji, 
w h 
excellent 
achievements 
in the Cam- 
his obtaining 
the annual 
prince of 

i Prince 
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Kr MAR SURI RANJITSINHSJI. 
bridge University Eleven have led to 
the coveted honour of a plac e in 
inter - University match, is a Rajput 
Jareja descent and a relative of the reigning 


of Jamnagar. After study at Rajkumar College, in 
Rajkot, he came to England in 1888, and two years later 
he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1891 he had 
by his cricketing prowess won his college colours, and at 
the end of the season his average was fifty-four runs. In 
addition, he is an excellent player at tennis and racquets 
and a good shot. Mr. Ranjitsinhji has this season had 
remarkable success with the bat, scoring 58 and 37 (not 
out) in the match against the Australians on June 10. 
Many years ago the Prince of Wales occasionally took part 
in a game of cricket at the Oval, while the sons of Prince 
Christian have constantly gained honours in the game. It 
is peculiarly appropriate that in these days when the 
‘crimson thread of kinship” is, happily, a popular idea 
an Indian prince should play for an ancient English 
University in the year when the Imperial Institute was 
opened. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Window and Grove, Baker Street, 
for the portrait of Mr. T. Keith ; to Mr. Donald MaclIver, of Leeds, for that 
of Mr. Councillor Brindley ; to Mr. Heslop Woods, of Leeds, for that of the 
Mayor of Leeds; to M. EF. Pirou, of Paris, for that of M. Saint-Saéns ; 
to M. A. Ferrario, of M lan, for that of Signor Boito; and to M. N. 
Raschkow, jun., of Breslau, for that of Herr Max Bruch 








MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT RICHMOND. 


To Richmond and certain of its royal inhabitants a good 
deal of attention has lately been directed. It was, there- 
fore, peculiarly appropriate that the Duke of York should 
perform the ceremony of opening the new municipal build- 
ings which Richmond has erected so speedily after the 
conferment of the honour of being included among the 
boroughs of England. The loyal inhabitants received 
the royal party not as visitors but as neighbours, when 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck and Princess May, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and the Duke of York made their appear- 
ance in Richmond on June 10. With a silver-gilt key the 
Duke of York unlocked the door, and entered the Council 
Chamber, where he was presented with an illuminated 
address. His response was brief. Other speakers were 
the Duke of Cambridge, Sir J. Whittaker Ellis (in whose 
mayoralty the buildings were commenced, on a site which 
was his gift), the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., and 
Sir Richard Temple. An old lady was 
extremely indignant at being pre- 
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many instances of the composer of ‘‘ Carmen,” the interest 
drags and the sympathies of the spectator remain 
untouched. 

The Richter Concerts are not, happily, being devoted 
exclusively to the music of Beethoven, Wagner, and Liszt, 
though, as a matter of course, these three masters (he of 
Bayreuth more especially) will occupy the lion’s share of 
room in the season’s operations. On his first Monday 
Dr. Hans Richter brought forward Smetana’s picturesque 
symphonic poem, ‘ Vitava,” which had only been 
played once before in England—namely, at the Crystal 
Palace a dozen years ago. This met with deserved favour, 
and will doubtless be heard again after a much shorter 
interval. At the second concert the Viennese conductor 
introduced something altogether new, in the shape of an 
overture entitled ‘‘ Une Nuit 4 Carlstein,” from the pen 
of another Bohemian composer, Zdegno Fibich. ‘this 
proved to be much less interesting and original than 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, though not wanting in 
structural ingenuity and effective orchestral writing. 


MUSICIANS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
That the Cambridge University Musical Society should 
celebrate its jubilee by a concert and a dinner was only 
in the nature of things. Nothing in an ordinary way, 
however, would have met the importance of the occasion, 
and it was, therefore, a distinctly happy idea to secure 
the co-operation of a number of distinguished musicians 
by the simple process of making them doctors of 
music honoris causd, and so compelling them to 
bring forward personally whatsoever compositions they 
might select as their ‘‘exercises” for the degree, 
The reason why the musicians thus honoured should be 
foreigners was sufficiently obvious, and the choice made by 
the University authorities was, on the whole, commendable. 
Verdi and Grieg were unable, through advancing years in 
the one case and ill-health in the other, to accept the 
invitation; but Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Boito, and 
Max Bruch formed a very illustrious group, and, 
judging by the cheers that greeted them at Cambridge on 








vented from presenting Princess May 
and the Duke of York en route for 
the municipal buildings with a patch- 
work quilt and a pair of worsted 
stockings — both her handiwork — as 
wedding presents respectively. Tho 
buildings are of red brick and 
white stone, and have a tower from 
which the chimes sound pleasantly. 
They stand at the corner of Whittaker 
Avenue, and are an undoubted honour 
to the enterprise of Richmond, which 
to its many memories, of Princes af 
Wales may now add the recollection 
of the official act of the. Duke of York 
at so auspicious a moment in his 
career. 


- 





MUSIC. 

It is a pity that Madame Armand, who 
is undoubtedly a singer and actress of 
exceptional ability, had not the chance 
of making her London début as Fides, 
a role in which she has earned neo 
little fame since she has been at the 
Brussels Monnaie. Meyerbeer’s music 
could hardly fail to suit the new con- 
tralto better than that of Léonore in 
**La Favorite,” the tess:tura of which 
requires a mezzo-soprano with a tolerably extended com- 
pass, in order to avoid that suspicion of frequent strain 
which was the only drawback to the perfect vocal success of 
Madame Armand'sassumption. Her reception was eminently 
favourable, and we congratulate Sir Augustus Harris upon 
having secured an artist so well calculated to render 
him useful service. Another time, however, the impre- 
surio will not need to give the whole of Donizetti's 
opera in addition to ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana.” <A couple 
of acts will amply suffice for the purposes of a lever de 
rideau, and for those it wili not be too much to ask the 
chorus to sing the French words just as the principals do. 
Polyglot opera is all very well, but, like everything else, it 
ought to have its limits. M. Alvarez would have made 
an ideal Vernand had he let himself go in the sword- 
breaking scene, where no tenor since Mario (no, not even 
Gayarre) has contrived to rise to the full height of the 
situation. The I’rench artist might also have thrown 
more passion into his rendering of ‘‘ Spirto gentil”’; he 
imitated poor Gayarre’s mezza-voce all through the song 
and forgot all about the forte high notes that used to bring 
down the house. We should have preferred Signor Ancona 
to M. Dufriche as the king, but M. Plancon as Balthazar 
was unsurpassable. 

Bizet’s one-act opera ‘‘ Djamileh,” which, after one 
postponement, was added to the repertory of Covent 
Garden on June 13, has already been made familiar te 
provincial audiences in English dress by the Carl Rosa 
Company. It was originally brought out at the Opéra 
Comique in 1872 (three years before the production of 
**Carmen’’), and not at all favourably received by the 
Parisian critics, who were still unprepared for the 
advanced ideas of a musician whom they considered more 
eccentric than Berlioz and nearly as incomprehensible as 
Wagner. The libretto, written by M. Louis Gallet, is 
founded on M. Alfred de Musset’s poem, ‘‘ Namouna.” The 
story deals with the love of Djamileh, a beautiful slave, 
for her master Haroun, a young Egyptian spend- 
thrift, whose practice it is to change his mistress 
every month. After she has been sent away, the 
infatuated girl contrives by a stratagem to reintroduce 
herself into Haroun’s palace as a new slave, and so 
impresses her master by her devotion that he consents 
to allow her to remain by his side. One of the principal 
incidents — namely, where a group of slaves is brought 
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June 12 and 13, they are popular men in every sense. We 
need only deal here with the concert (the 215th given by 
the society), which took place in the Guildhall of the 
University town on the afternoon of the first of these 
dates. It drew a crowded audience (made exceptionally 
brilliant and interesting by reason of the occurrence of 
** May-week ” and the presence of several musical celeb- 
rities), and it afforded, furthermore, an artistic treat of the 
highest order. The National Anthem was conducted by 
Professor Villiers Stanford, who had held the society’s baton 
for twenty out of the fifty years of its existence, and now did 
so for the last time. This talented musician also directed the 
performance of M. Saint-Saéns’s new pianoforte fantasia, 
* Africa,” of Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt” suite, and of his 
own Exhibition Ode, ‘East to West,” which skilful 
example of native art was very appropriately included 
in the The fantasia was superbly played by 
the composer, who wrote the greater portion of it 
during a recent stay in Cairo (not Algiers), amid surround- 
ings that helped largely to suggest its Oriental colouring 
and Southern animation. The piece is full of life, 
vigour, and rhythmical energy, and it will become 
quickly popular with pianists. Needless to say that 
M. Saint-Saéns was applauded to the echo: it was an 
afternoon of enthusiasm and of ovations, in which all 
seemed to have an equal share. The only other absolute 
novelty to English ears was M. Tschaikowsky’s symphonic 
poem (Op. 32) ** Francesca da Rimini,” a work composed 
some seventeen years ago and intended to depict, as indeed 
it does with much graphic power, the tormenting winds 
wherein Dante sees Francesca in the Second Circle and hears 
her reference to the immortal love episode. This clever 
tone-picture was remarkably well played. Herr Max 
Bruch would, perhaps, have been most worthily repre- 
sented by one of his three violin concertos, but a choral 
piece being desirable, choice was made of the scene from 
his ‘‘ Odysseus” known as ‘‘ The Banquet with the 
Phzeacians,” which was capitally sung, the solos being 
sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Miss Brema, and 
Mr. Plunket Greene. The choir was less completely satis- 
factory in the prologue from Signor Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele,” 
the boys’ voices not being sufficiently powerful. Never- 
theless, the noble excerpt went with spirit under the com- 
poser’s inspiring guidance, and Mefistofele’s address to the 
Deity was finely sung by Mr. Henschel. 


scheme. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen has been present on two occasions during the 

last week at some [ean vivants in which Princesses 

Alexandra and Beatrice of Edinburgh took part. Her 

Majesty has had a brief visit from the Princess of Wales. 
As a member of the standing committee of the trustees, 

the Prince of Wales attended 

a meeting at the British Museum 

on June 10, Early on Sunday 
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not sustained, and were strongly condemned by the 
judges; but it was proved that a clerk employed by 
the Liberal agent had paid the railway fare of a voter, 
amounting to five shillings. This has cost Mr. Reckitt 
his seat. The only parallel case we can call to 
mind is that of Mr. Jesse Collings, who was unseated 
years ago at Ipswich because a voter had been promised 





many people. The subscriptions for wedding presents are 
being conducted with rather more zeal than discretion. It 
is absurd to ask the parents of Board-school children to 
subscribe hardly-earned pence. The municipal authorities 
of Hastings have set an admirable example by deciding to 
celebrate the occasion with a festival for the benefit 
of the aged poor of the borough, instead of touting for 
subscriptions towards a gift for 

Princess May. 
Lord Roberts, who was en- 








morning the Princess of Wales 
arrived at Marlborough House 
from Balmoral. 

The Prince of Wales has been 
diligent in attendance at the 
Opera, and with the Princess and 
his daughters was present at a 
performance of ‘‘ Carmen” on 
June 12. On the same evening 
the Duke of Edinburgh and 
family were at the Globe Theatre, 
once more enjoying Mr. Penley’s 
humour in ‘‘ Charley's Aunt.” 

The Duke of York visited 
the Royal Counties Agricultural 
Show at Southampton on June 9, 


and opened the new municipal | 
buildings at Richmond = on | 


June 10, remaining over Sunday 
at White Lodge. 

One of the periodical conyul- 
sions in the Nationalist party 
has very nearly cost the Home 
Rule cause the services of its 
ablest Irish representative in 
the House of Commons. The 
political world was startled to 
learn that Mr. Sexton had 
tendered his resignation in con- 
sequence of the action of the 
party in regard to the manage- 
ment of the Mreeman’s Journal. 
The affairs of that paper have 
produced a good deal of friction 
for some time past between Mr. 
Healy and several of his col- 
leagues. Mr, Sexton considered 
himself aggrieved by a resolu- 
tion adopted at a meeting of the 
party, and his withdrawal from 
Parliamentary life has been 
averted only by a_ prolonged 
struggle in Committee-Room FE, 
which bade fair to rival the 
celebrated transactions in Com- 
mittee-Room No. 15. As nobody 
outside a particular circle is 
deeply interested in the affairs 
of the Freeman’s Journal, the 
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tertained at the Mansion House, 
together with a distinguished 
company, made an_ important 
speech about the British army 
in India. He said that for the 
purpose of maintaining order in 
our great dependency the exist- 
ing forces were sufficient, but 
in the event of a struggle with 
any great Power they would 
need to be very materially sup- 
jlemented by British troops from 
lean This is a disagreeable 
though necessary reminder that 
our future responsibilities in 
the East may entail very heavy 
sacrifices. 

The University of Cambridge 
hes conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Music on four distin- 
guished foreign musicians: MM. 
Soito, Bruch, Saint-Saéns, and 
Tschaikowsky. To Lord Her- 
schell, Lord Roberts, and other 
gentlemen honorary degrees were 
also given in a more respectful 
silence than of yore. 

Mr. Bayard, the new 
American Ambassador, has 
arrived in London to take up 
his duties in succession to 
Mr. Lincoln. 

A statue of Professor Fawcett, 
modelled in terra-cotta by Mr. 
Tinworth, and presented to the 
public by Sir Henry Doulton, 
has been unveiled in Vauxhall 
Park by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

A romantic story of suicide 
comes from Canterbury. Mr. 
Hermann Stoer and his wife 
were found dead side by side in 
Canterbury Wood. Mr. Stoer 
first shot his wife and then 
committed suicide, the evidence 
pointing irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that both desperate acts 
were concerted between the un- 








crisis precipitated by Mr. Sexton 
has caused a good deal of im- 
patience in the Liberal party. 


It is not surprising that 
Lord Salisbury should seize this incilent as an_ illus- 
tration of the vanity of Home Rule. In a stirring 
speech at the Surrey Theatre, the Tory leader accent- 
uated the elements which distinguished his Ulster 
speeches. With characteristic audacity he declared that 
before Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ meddled with Lreland” there was 
no Irish question. He described the Irish members in the 
House of Commons as “ foreigners,” and the majority of 
the Irish people as ‘* wolves.” He declared that most 
Englishmen would, if they could, vote Ireland to ‘the 
bottom of the ocean.’ This was a little too much for some 
of his audience, who entreated him to spare Ulster from 
the submergence, which, with a certain impatience, he 
rraciously consented to do. The speech has added nothing 
to the public information, and it betrays a habit of mind 
which is not favourable to the solution of a difficult 
problem. If Mr. Gladstone and his Bill were to vanish 
to-morrow, the Irish question would remain to plague us, 
and the desire to see Ireland at ‘‘ the bottom of the ocean” 
is a mere expression of 
irritation which is no contri- 
bution to practical politics. 


THE NEW DOCTORS OF MUSIC. 
See preceding page. 


three-and-sixpence for his railway expenses. There is 
some reason, no doubt, to be proud of a law which exacts 
such a penalty for the most trifling violation of electoral 
purity. Unfortunately, there is a considerable amount of 
insidious corruption which the law does not touch. There 
are now four Parliamentary vacancies—Pontefract, Lin- 
lithgowshire, Swansea, and North-East Cork. The fight 
in Linlithgowshire promises to be very close, and the result 
will probably be known before these lines are read. 

A remarkable demonstration in favour of the Local 
Veto Bill was held in Hyde Park on June 10. The gather- 
ing was one of the largest ever seen, whatever may be 
thought of the policy it represented. Sir William Harcourt, 
who was present as a spectator, received an enthusiastic 
greeting. 

There is an agitation in favour of a public holiday on 
the day of the royal wedding, but objection is made on the 
ground that this would mean the loss of a day’s wages to 


fortunate man and hiscompanion. 
Mr. Stoer was a young man of 
literary tastes, and he has left 
an extraordinary document to 
the effect that public neglect of his genius had driven him 
to take his wife’s life and his own. ‘This statement reads 
like a burlesque of the invective in ‘*‘ Maud” against the 
sordid commercialism of the age. 


A striking tribute to the British administration of 
Egypt has been published by the Paris Figaro. The 
special representative of that journal, sent to Egypt to 
condemn the English, has, like another Balaam, set him- 
self to bless instead of cursing. He declares that England 
is the practical saviour of Egypt; that all the stories 
circulated by her enemies are false; that her withdrawal 
from the Nile would be a misfortune ; and that Egypt for the 
Egyptians is a Utopia. That a French writer should have 
the public spirit to make this amende honorable to perfide 
Albion, and that a French journal should have the candour 
and the courage to publish it, certainly brings us sensibly 
nearer the millennium. 

By-the-way, Cairo has been agitated by an outbreak at 

: , the convict prison of 
Tourah. Six hundred con- 
victs rose against their 











The Government have 
been landed in a_ very 
serious difficulty by an 
astounding blunder on the 
part of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue. These 
gentlemen have publicly 
confessed that they supplied 
Mr. Gladstone with utterly 
erroneous figures respecting 
Ireland’s contribution to the 
spirit duty. The blunder 
makes a difference of no 
less than £365,000, and, as 
Mr. Gladstone has calculated 
the Irish surplus at half a 
million, ufore than two- 
thirds of this amount is 
swept away. In consequence 
of this extraordinary mishap 
the financial clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill have to be 
entirely reconstructed, and 
there is a very natural jubi- 
lation in the Unionist camp. 

The Ministerial majority 
in the Commons has been 
temporarily reduced by the 
unseating of the Liberal 
member for Pontefract. 
The general charges of 
bribery in the petition were 
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guards. About forty were 
shot, eleven escaped, and 
the rest were safely restored 
to the prison discipline. 


An extraordinary calam- 
ity has happened at Wash- 
ington. Ford’s Theatre, 
famous for the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln by 
John Wilkes Booth, and 
used of late years as an office 
of the War Department, 
suddenly collapsed owing to 
some tampering with the 
foundations by electrical 
engineers. Between twenty 
and thirty lost their 
lives, and many were 
injured. 


The United States Court 
at Chicago has issued an in- 
junction against the opening 
of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day. As the question has 
excited a tremendous com- 
motion in America it is not 
likely to be settled by one 
legal fiat. The average 
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THE “MOTHER CONVENT OF AMERICA” AT MONTREAL, RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. bition has risen con- 


See “* Our Illustrations.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part. 









OETS have spoken of the 
regrets, the longings, the 
yearnings provoked by see- 
ing after long years placcs, 
things, and pérsons once 
familiarand déar. We 
all revisit Yarrow 
when we grow old. 
very man stands in 
a burial ground grow- 
ing every year larger 
and larger, filled with 
dead thoughts and 
dead friends. The 
monuments stand 
around sacred to their 
memories: lying 
monuments some, 
because theirmemories 
are not sacred, and one 
would fain forget them if that were possible. ‘To stand before 
such a tomb and to remember what that once was which is 
now buried there is surely the most mournful thing that 
life has to give. Better close one’s eyes to the monuments 
and pass on, forgetting that they stand behind one. Before 
such a tomb Emanuel and his wife were to stand. The thing 
within it was dead—they had killed it. They were going to 
revive the memory of the dead and then to part again—perhaps 
to see each other no more till, in another world, the relation 
of woman to man would be established once for all, without 
any possible chance of misunderstanding. 


“Ts it well with the Master?” 

Melkah rose from her corner on the stairs wheve she sat 
half the day, a bundle of shawls and wraps. She looked up 
when Emanuel entered the hall: she rose and stood with some 
difficulty, for her joints were rusty with age. She threw back 
the shawl that covered her head and made a veil. 

“T knew you would come back once more before you 
died.”’ 

Emanuel started. ‘ Everything is the same—not the same 
house, I suppose, but like it. The hall, and the stairs, and 
Melkah—Melkah. You must be very old, Melkah.”’ 

‘“*T am ninety and more. Sometimes I think I am for- 
gotten. Who should remember a silly old woman like me? 
You will find Madame upstairs. She is waiting for you—just 
as she waited for you twenty years ago. Be gentle with her, 
Master.”’ 

Emanuel passed up the stairs. Melkah sank back into 
her corner and covered her head again, and so. sat 
huddled up. 

Emanuel opened the door of the drawing-room. Yes. It 
was exactly as if the twenty years of separation had dis- 
appeared. It wasnot the same room, but it looked the same. 
Moreover, to his eyes, ignorant of Esthetics, the furniture 
appeared to be the same. And at the end of the room his 
wife sat waiting for him as she had waited for him twenty 
years ago. As she was dres-el then, so she was dressed now, 
in the stately crimson velvet that she loved, with jewels round 
her neck and arms. As she walkel down the room to meet 
him then, so she walked down the room to meet him now. As 
she stopped in the middle of the room then, so she stopped 
now. She gave him her hand, but he gently refused it. 
or we are 


““c 


‘*We are either husband and wife,’’ he said, 
strangers who have a common sorrow.”’ 
“Tf we have a common sorrow we are not strangers. 


But—as you will. Let us talk as strangers if you please, or, 


rather, as old acquaintances.’’ 

‘Nay. Let ustalk as the dead talk who have a common 
past toremember. We have a common pust, Isabel.’’ 

He took a chair, as he had done twenty years before, and 
placed it for her. ‘Then he placed another for himself. They 
sat facing opposite ways, but side by side, just as they had 
done twenty years before. 

‘**T heard that you were in London,’’ the dead wife began, 
**from one Aldebert Angelo, who is, as perhaps you know, a 
second or third cousin of mine. I thought that you must be 
dead, because T heard nothing about your work, and I thought 
you would do great things. It appears that you have abandoned 
science. Mr. Angelo tells me that you are poor—that you 
work with your hands. Is that necessary, Emanuel ?’’ 

‘*A man must live,’”’ the dead husband replied. ‘‘I do as 
much work as is required to keep me. I wander about the 
face of the earth. Since we parted, Isabel, I have wandered 
on foot all round the Mediterranean. Once I saw you—it was 
in the streets of Tunis. You were in a shop, buying things. I 
have never ceased to think of you—there was a time when I 
was drawn as by ropes towards you. I was iempted, for your 
sake, to trample on the Law and to make myself the most 
abject of men—one who sells his birthright of pre-eminence 
for a woman's kiss. Therefore I hastened to get as far from 
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you as I cou'd. I can now look back to the death of my 
short-lived wife with the tender memory of her beauty and 
ier virtue and her sweetness. Her rebellic i I have forgotten. 
It is but a month that I have to remember, but that short 
month has filled all my life.’’ 

‘As for me, Emanuel, when you died I suffered I may 
now confess—more pain than I thought I could feel for any 
man. ‘There was not a day for months afterwards, when, if 
you had suddenly presented yourself, I should not have been 
ready to fall at your feet and offer obedience and submission.”’ 
In her face, in her eyes, had he looked, there was again the 
same look of submission. ‘ Fortunately,’? she went on, more 
coldly, ‘* you did not appear. You are, I need hardly ask, still 


of the same mind as regards the position of women?”’ 
**T remain still of the same mind, Isabel—that is to say, 
I remain in harmony with the Laws of God and the Laws of 
Nature, which are the Laws of God. You are still, perhaps, 
a rebel against both.”’ 
‘Tf you please ; call it what you like. For twenty years 





FREBEL . QUEEN 


. BESANT. 


I have striven to uphold the equality of woman. Oh! I know 
all that you would say. I have against me the united forces 
of religion, tradition, prejudice, and brutality. If such men 
as Emanuel Eiveda will not allow my contention, what am I 
to expect of the ignorant mass? I have succeeded, however, 
so far that the world has learned the actual condition of women 
in Europe at least. I have shown what the enforced sub- 
mission of women has led to, over this civilised continent. And 
I have gathered round me a band of women devoted to the 





cause of their own enfranchisement.”’ 

‘* Was this all you had to say to me, Isabel? For we waste 
the time. I know what you have done. I have seen your book 
translated into German, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Russian. Itis everywhere—and though I never read papers, | 
have heard your name and your work discussed on steamers 
and in railway carriages. ‘Therefore, | said to myself, ‘ Isabel 
remains rebellious.’ ”’ 

‘*T wanted to see you, Emanuel, partly out of curiosity and 
partly because I had something to tell you. Out of curiosity, 


As she stopped in the middle of the room then, so she stopped now. She gave him her hand, but he gently refused it. 

















726 
because I wished to see the face that could once move me s? 
deeply. It is changed, Emanuel. Some of the sunshine has 
gone out of your face: I think your eyes could no longer flash 
suddenly with hope as they used to do when you had a dream 
more brilliant than usual. Oh, Emanuel! you were a dreamer 
of Dreams and a seer of Visions. There was never such a man 
as yourself: Jacob’s Ladder was always before your eyes with 
angels running up to Heaven. You were always yourself half- 
way up that ladder: with your science you would create a new 
world for mankind, with your preaching you would create a 
new man for the new world. When you left me, Emanuel, it 
was as if the colour and the sunshine were taken out of life, 
Pity that your ideas and 





You had ideas as well as dreams. 
your dreams should be all thrown away.’ 

‘** Perhaps they are not all thrown away. 
ways of preserving thought besides the writing of books— 
better ways, some of them. Perhaps, too, a man may do better 
for the world if he leaves it, his still imperfect thoughts 
unexpressed. He may be permitted to take them into his next 
existence: most likely they are but the reflection of passing 
What we call thoughts are generally nothing but a 


’ 


There are other 


events. 
bald translation into words of things that we have seen.’ 
‘*Dreamer still! As for me, I live for this world. 
the next may be I neither know nor will I guess. Well. 
Perhaps it was not wise. Yet 
I, for one, was curious 


What 


Emanuel, we have met again. 
there has been a past for both of us. 
to learn if I could look on your face and hear your voice with- 
out being stirred in the old way. I am satisfied on that point. 
We are dead to each other—or toourselves. Yet it is pleasant 
to see your face again, Emanuel. It recalls the past, or some 
of it—and it brings no bitterness—even—now—no regrets. I 
wonder that there should have been a time when I could not 
look upon your face without a yearning of the heart.” 

‘*T do not wonder—thinking of the past. But vou killed 
the very instinct of love when you rebelled against the Law. 
Still, you have a memory, Isabel. It should have kept you 
out of many extravagances which those women commit who 

Your curiosity is satisfied,’’ he added, with 
f annoyance—no one, not even a Philosopher, 
‘Let us now go on to 


love. 


W not 
ie least touch o 
*s being the subject of curiosity. 


” 


hat you wished to say. 

‘* When we were married, Emanuel, I was rich.”’ 

‘**So I understood.”’ 

‘‘T am rich no longer. All my money has been stolen and 
dissipated. I have now only a few thousands left of all my 
great inheritance.”’ 

Emanuel bowed his head—a gesture which may mean any- 
thing you please, but it always means that the speaker is 
followed and understood, so far. 

‘The settlement that was 
marriage —it was an annuity—can 


made upon you at our 
no longer be paid, 
Emanuel.”’ 

‘*T know nothing,”’ 
ment.”’ 

‘* Therefore I propose, if you will consent, to divide what 
has been saved out of the wreck—it will be something over 
forty thousand pounds—into two portions, of which you shall 
tuke one half, aud leave me the other half.”’ 

‘* What?” he started into life. ‘‘Take your money from 
you? Divide with you? Are youmad? Can you think fora 
moment that I could do this thing? What do I know about 
your settlements’ I have never taken anything from you 
when you were rich—do you imagine that I am going to begin 


he said coldly, ‘“‘about any settle- 


when you have lost your fortune * ”’ 
silent for a moment. 
Emanuel. 


Then she replied, ‘* You 
I could not take money 


She was 
shame me now as always, 
from you. Forgive me.’ 

**You have lost your fortune, Isabel. I am not sorry. 
Great fortunes are the curse of civilisation. The thing that 
our People desire perpetually corrupts us while we desire it, 
corrupts us while we work for it, corrupts our children when 
we leave it to them. So the gods make scourges for us out of 
our desires —Israel is cursed with the lust of gold. Why, but 
for your riches you would have shared the Common Lot.” 
Madame Elveda started ; her daughter had used those words. 
‘* You would have become a wife aud a mother contented with 
the Eternal Laws of Nature. What have you become ?—a 
Rebel ; one who wages a vain and feeble war against the Order 
of Heaven. You are like a child shaking its fist at the moon. 
Youare like the woman in the Rabbinical story, the nursery story, 
that first Rebel among women—Lilith. Your desire has been 
granted to you, with the consequences which you did not 
expect. You have had a lonely, a friendless, and a loveless 
life. Now that your money is gone it will become more lonely, 
more friendless, and more loveless. Oh! I use not threatening 
words. These things are natural consequences. You have 
trampled on the Law. As the wineglass which was broken 
at our wedding, so shall your life be broken, scattered, and 
lost. But the Law remains. And the Woman shall obey the 
Man.”’ 

‘*T will not dispute with you, Emanuel. 

**You have left your People and your Faith. 
Lord our God is one God.”’ 

“‘Oh, Emanuel! I could laugh at you, but the thing is 
too serious. I could be angry with you, but still it is too 


Say on.”’ 


Yet the 


serious. 

** My dead wife ’’—he looked into her face with a touch of 
the old tenderness—‘‘ for the sake of that short month, 
every hour of which lives in my memory, I 
but speak the truth. Nevertheless, I have no longer the 
right even to speak in your presence of what I think. You 
are still beautiful, Isabel—but your face is hard. It should 
be the face of a woman whose days have been bathed with the 
sunshine of love. Butitis hard. It is the face of a woman 
who has been fighting for twenty years.’ 

** And Emanuel, is the face of a still. 
Your eyes are full of dreams. Love has no place in your 
thoughts. Farewell, dead husband. The dead neither ki<s 
nor greet each other, nor take each other by the hand. For 
Farewell.”’ 


cannot choose 


yours, dreamer 


them there is nothing but the past. 
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Emanuel'turned and walked slowly down the room. 


When, some months later, Emanuel sat among the tents 
of certain Arab friends, that last farewell arose again in his 
mind. He saw his dead wife’s eyes, and as he gazed into 
them their hard look faded, and there came again the long- 
lost eyes of love. And so that memory will remain with him 
to the end. 


As he walked down the room, his wife looked after him, 
just as she had done twenty years before. The rounding of 
his shoulders, the stoop of his neck, touched her with a sense 
of pity. Emanuel, she thought, was growing old. As for the 
words of warning, they feel upon her like seed upon a hard 
rock. She heard them but heeded them not. 

He pussed out and closed the door. She hesitated, then 
she walked down the room. It was all exactly like the last 
talk, twenty years ago. She opened the door, and stepped 
out upon the landing. Below she watched her husband walking 
across the broad hall. He opened the door and went out, 
shutting it behind him. All exactly like that parting of 
twenty years ago. But this time it was the last parting of dead 
husband and dead wife. 

She saw Melkah standing with her shawl thrown back 
looking out after this strange visitor. 

**Melkah!’’ she cried, ‘‘Melkah! Did him ? 
Last time he came he prophesied a loveless life, while the child 
was calling from the cradle; again he prophesies a loveless 
life, when the child has grown up.”’ 

** But she has left the cradle—she has left the nest, she has 
Francesca is gone! You must live without her. 
Get her a husband, I said. She was 
You have lost her. 


you see 


flown away. 
I told you—I told you! 
falling into fancies. But you would not. 
The child is gone.”’ 

**Melkah, you are a silly old woman! Why should 
Francesca be gone? How should I lose her? She will come 
back changed, because she will have lost her fancies. She will 
come ba’k to be my lieutenant and my successor. Melkah, he 
Is more obstinate than ever. His face—there was a time when 
I was silly over that face—is nobler than before. He is as full 
of dreams; he is as unpractical and he is as obstinate as 
ever. I am glad to have seen the mim once more, Melkah. It 
makes me proud to think that such a man loved me; yet I 
love him nolonger. If I, who was loved by Emanuel Elveda, 
can stand up for the equality of women, how much more 
should those unhappy women fight for it who are mated with 
lower men ?”’ 

**'The woman must obey the man,” said the old woman of 
Damascus—who could never be converted. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy Sovereign.— Taming of the Shrew. 


” 


** Lonely—Loveless—Friendless ! 
Madame Elveda sat alone. She had been quite alone for 
some days. It was the month of August, when everybody is 
out of town and work has come to an end—even work for the 
emancipation of women. There were no letters and no callers. 
and her fortune was gone. She was going to exchange her big 
house for a flat, and it seemed as if her friends had all gone too. 

7 Lonely—Loveless—Friendless tot 

When one is strong and rich and busy, and surrounded by 
troops of acquaintances, the loneliness of life is not felt: 
when the work and the friends and the wealth vanish, the 
loneliness of life begins to be felt. It wraps a man round as 
with a mist. One who walks in a thick fog understands the 
loneliness of life. Madame Elveda sat a'one in the great house. 
She was alone all day and all the evening: the silence of the 
house weighed upon her, and the words of her husband began 
to ring in her ears like a bell that tolls for a parting soul. 

** Lonely—Loveless —Friendless ! ”’ 

**Melkah,”’ she said, ‘“‘why should Francesca change ? 
What did you mean when you said that Francesca wonld 
change ?”’ 

** She is gone to live among women who love. 
love obey their husbands. You teach her one thing and she 
sees another. Francesca is like her father.”’ 

** Her father would command, not obey.”’ 

Melkah shook her head. She knew what she meant. 

Lo! one evening while she pondered these things her 
daughter returned. 

She stood before her mother, who looked in 
curiously and anxiously. Yes, the girl was changed. 
face was changed —it was filled with new thoughts: 
eager, the face of a girl who is occupied and busy with many 


Those who 


her face 
Her 


it was 


things. 

Her mother sighed and turned away. 
maternal intuition that her daughter was changed—and she 
knew in what direction. 

** You look troubled, mother. 

**Yes, my dear, a great deal has happened. A 
important change has fallen upon ine.” 

‘* Mother!’’ Francesca criei eagerly, ‘‘ not a change in 
your opinions ? ”’ 

‘*Not in my opinions, 


She recognised by 


Has anything happened ? ”” 
most 


’ 


Francesca,’ she replied coldly. 
‘*They remain the The change, however, will greatly 
reduce my power of making them effective. You will under- 
stand directly that if you could have been a help to me in the 
past, when I had every kind of assistance that wealth could 


’ 


same. 


procure, you can be ten times as useful to me now.’ 

‘When you had? But, my dear mother, have you not 
still—has any misfortune "’ 

**What has hapened is this: A month 
and you were the heiress of a 
great fortune. I inherited a fortune of millions. It was 
invested chiefly in French stocks and securities. We never 
spent—we could not if we tried spend—a fifth part of our 
The rest accumulated, as I thought. About sixty 


ago I was the 


possessor, I supposed, 
I PI 


income. 
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a very careless account, because I had an agent in whom I 
entirely trusted. Still, I knew what was done with the money, 
and I kept in my own hands the power of selling out or 
changing investments. Nothing could be done without my 
signature. ‘This gave me perfect confidence. Now, by these 
accumulations, my original fortune ought to have been 
increased, during the last twenty years, by another million. 
You should therefore be the heiress, if you succeeded to-day, 
of two millions and a half—that is to say, about a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. Thatis to say, again, I was probably 
the richest private woman in the world, and you were 
certainly the greatest heiress.’’ 

“Oh!” Francesca clasped her hands. ‘We have 
actually lost our fortune? Lost our fortune? Oh! It is 
Providential! I was going to tell you, mother, that I wanted 
to give up my fortune—or my succession—and to join the 
people who have no money at all.’’ 

‘* How would you live?’’ Her mother’s voice showed no 
sympathy with this proposition. 

‘*T should carry on Nelly’s music-teaching. 
do very well.”’ 

‘* Why do you wish to give up your fortune ? With money, 
child, you move the world. Without it, you can do 
nothing.”’ 

Francesca shook her head. ‘‘ The only real power that one 
woman, or one man can have over others is by example and 
teaching. One woman who lives the better life may shame a 
hundred who live the lower, but for her.’’ 

‘You talk like—your father, child. 
But of dreams there comes no good.’ 

‘*Well—but if the fortune is all gone we needn’t dream 
any longer. We can act. Why, it was only the other day, 
that Mr. Hayling—Lord Hayling, properly—prayed solemnly 
that all my riches might be taken from me. It is like an 
answer to prayer. We have nomoney. Oh! amonth ago I 
should have felt like the ciga/e in winter. No money! the poor 
shivering naked cigale! And now I am like the Pilgrim who 
dropped his burden and went on his way rejoicing and light- 
hearted.” 

** You rejoice, Francesca ? 
fortune, and with it my position and my power ? 


’ 


Oh! I should 


can 


He was a dreamer. 


You rejoice that I have lost my 
What does 
this mean ?’ 

‘“*Oh, mother! if your position and your power depend 
only on your fortune, what are they’ No, your power will 
remain, if it is worth keeping. What would you have been had 
there never been any fortune at all ?”’ 

‘This is not a time for speculation. Let me goon. I 
heard of this-reverse first about three weeks ago. Hal I known 
that you would rejoice in poverty I would have told you; but 
I feared to distress you. I wanted you to go on working out 
the problem on which you were engaged undisturbed. But 
part of the thing has now got into the papers. I receive letters 
asking if the report is true, so I think it is best to tell you at 
once now that you appear delighted by my misfortunes.’ 

**No, mother; not your misfortunes. It was much best to 
tell me. Oh! It is gone? Is it really gone? Mother, I 
never understood, until this moment, what a horrid thing that 
Men pray for money ; they 
They can’t have too much 
have been-—not a 

unreal creature, 
and 


money has been to us all along. 
dream of money—much money. 
money—and sec! it has made me what I 
woman at all—-an artificial creature—an 
dressed like a woman, talking rubbish about art 
mother, I cannot say it.’’ 

‘If, Francesca, you were able to help me before,” 
mother continued, pursuing her owa thoughts, ‘‘ you are able 
We shall live in a flat, 
must 


and— 
her 


to help me ten times as much now. 
we must give up our dinners and our evenings, we 
practise economy in small things—in fact, I clearly perceive 
It remains 
you 


that I can no longer be the Leader that I was. 
for you to be a Leader of another kind. You will write ; 
will speak. Oh! you don’t know, child, your own cleverness. 
You can do anything you please. You will carry on the 
Cause, Francesca.”’ For the first time in her life, the girl 
recognised in her mother’s voice a touch of weakness—an 
Her heart fell within her, for, alas! 
She and the Cause 

I used to 
I, who was 


appeal for help. she 
could be of no more use to her mother. 
were parted. ‘I have the knowledge, Francesca. 
have the wealth—now I have no more money 
born to such immense treasure; but you, my dear, with the 
eloquence of beauty and of culture—you can use my know- 
ledge as a well to draw from, and you will carry all 
before you. Francesca, what do you mean? Why do you 
look at me like this? ”’ 

‘‘There is a man, mother, living near us—over there—who 
was also born to a great fortune and to a great position. Long 
ago, more than twenty years ago, he gave up everything and 
went away to become a common working man. He was a 
sailor before the mast. He wanted to have the Common 
Lot: he married a girl of his adopted station—that must 
have been the hardest thing of all: he has enjoyed the 
Common Lot ever since. His wife has become a drunkard: 
his son is a shallow-brained fool: he has forwarded few— 
if any— of the things he preaches. Some would say that his 
life has been a failure. But he does not think so. He has 
had the Common Lot: he would not change if it were to do 
all over again. Suffering and hard work and disappoint- 
ment—but to share the Common Lot, he says, is the best that 
can happen to a man.”’ 

‘¢ What is this man to us, Francesca?” 

‘‘There is another man over there’’—again Francesca 
pointed in an easterly direction—‘‘ who gave up his friends 
and his career twenty years again in order to keep his free- 
He wants no money, he will not try to make any—he 
So long as he is free to live his life in his 
own way he is happy. He walks about the world, he works 
with his hands. He is quite—quite—free. And he is quite 
quite—happy ; and wiser, fuller of dignity and self-respect 
than any other man that ever I knew.” 

‘‘ Again, Francesca, what has this man to do with us?” 


down. 
despises wealth. 
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“Tt is the Common Lot, mother, that 1 have seen and 
learned. It is the freedom from wealth that I have learned to 
envy. Mother, how was it made, this great fortune of ours ?”’ 

‘*It was made—how does it concern you, child, to know 
how it was made? It was made by one man, and, at least, 
honestly.’’ 

** All that immense fortune made by one man? And that 
honestly? Since I have been away, mother, I have heard a 
good deal about money, and I have been thinking. Formerly 
I used to believe that our wealth arose from a long succession 
of noble ancestors—Moors ; now I know that this could not 
be. How was our fortune made, mother ?’’ 

“My grandfather made it, Francesca. He made it by 
contracts for provisions for the British Army in the Peninsular 
War. Now you know as much asI know. You may learn, at 
the same time, though the knowledge will not make you any 
the happier—knowledge never does, I think—that he was a 
self-made man, and began with nothing. There is nothing 
noble about your ancestors at all, at least on my side. On 
your father’s side—yes. ‘They were, before the Revolution, 
nobles of Spain, who laid down their titles when they had no 
further reason for concealing their faith.’’ 

‘*He was.a contractor, this rich great-grandfather. So 
our fortune was built upon bacon and flour. I am glad, at 
least, that it was not made by sweating work-girls. Now, we 
have lost it—well—we have lost it. Can you regret it, mother ?”’ 

‘Regret it? Are you mad, 
child ? Do I regret power, 
authority, respect, consider- 
ation ?”’ 

“Yes, yes; but without the 
money you will have just as 
much consideration and respect. 
Your work remains, you have 
written the only great book on 
the present condition of women 
You are an authority on that 
subject, whatever happens. 1 
suppose you could have written 
that book just as well without so 
much money.’’ 

‘**You know nothing, Fran 
cesca,”” 

‘*T know very little, it is true. 
Sut I have learned something 
You should have kept me with 
you in this Harem. But you let 
me out, and I have learned many 
things. Mother, why did you 
let me believe that we were 
Moors?”’ 

** There was a reason, my dear 
I wanted so to separate myself 
from my own People that you 
should never know that you 
belonged to them. It was for 
your sake, Francesca. I wanted 
you to start without the super- 
stitions and the prejudices of the 
Jews. I would have you free.”’ 


“Yes, I was free. gut if 
freedom means seclusion from 
the world Oh! mother, be 


lieve me, I am not reproaching 
you, [ understand why you did 
it. But I have learned the truth, 
and I rejoice. I am one otf 
that great and immortal race, 
who have had so wonderful a 
past, and are going to have so 
wonderful a future.’’ 

‘*Strange!’’ said her mother, 
‘‘and I have taken so much 
trouble to prevent you knowing 
the truth. Well, child, you are 
a Jewess. Your great - grand- 
father, who made all the money, 
was born in the Ghetto of 
Venice, but he was of a Spanish 
family. On your father’s side 
you are still more Spanish, be- 
cause for many generations the 
Elvedas were a noble Spanish 
family, secretly practising their 
ancient faith. And so you rejoice 
that you are a Jewess. Wonder- 
ful! By their Law the woman 
obeys the man and is subject to 
him. And you rejoice that you 
are a Jewess!” 

** Yes, L rejoice. And oh! the 
money is all gone and I am free 
to work and to live as the others 
work and live. And I shall no 
longer sitat an hotel window and 
watch the Passing Show.”’ 

‘*You will desert me, Francesca? Oh! child ’— 
the mother’s eyes filled with tears—‘‘ you will desert 
the Cause and your mother, who has been the lcader of the 
Cause ?”’ 

‘*T must, mother, I must. I think that you and your 
friends are wrong from the very beginning. You say that 
womn is man’s equal. No, no, no. Nature made him stronger, 
larger of brain and larger of heart. He does things which 
woman cannot do. Woman is below man. My new teacher 
says it is the Law of God—‘ He shall rule over thee.’ My 
little study in comparative religions did not include, so far as 
I went, a study of that Law, but there is the Law of Nature. 
Why, everywhere it cries aloud that the man is greater than 
the woman! You repudiate the submission of the woman 
over the man she loves. Why, all over the world, everywhere, 
in every country and in every age, the women cheerfully and 
happily yield submission and obedience to the men they love. 
Why not? It is a part of love. I have never understood 
until now how their obedience brings order and happiness 
into life. Now I have seen it and I know what it means. Oh! 
women are not the equals of men. Let us cease to fight against 
the Laws of Nature.”’ 

** You strangely resemble your father, child. I have never 
seen the resemblance .so strong. You talk like him and you 
look like him.’’ ‘This, had Madame known, was not an 
unlikely result of six weeks’ daily intercourse. 

‘*When I came back to this house,’’ Francesca went on, 
concealing nothing, ‘‘ I felt as if I were entering some Temple 
of a False God. I remembered the things I had seen here, 
heard here, said here. It is a Temple of a Religion which 
shuts out humanity. The preachers are not real women ; they 
must destroy their nature before they can preach and teach 
these things.’’ 

‘*You are frank indecd,”’ 


It was all eactly like the last talk, twenty years ago. 
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‘*T want you to understand exactly what I mean, mother. 
You wanted me to join in the advocacy of unreality. Why, 
so I might, because I knew nothing of the world. Men and 
women and all their ways—they were puppets, and I was to 
preach to puppets doctrines of which I understood not one 
word. Butit is all changed. Mother, I am glad that you are 
leaving this great house, which is full of horrid memories and 
unreal thoughts. I could never come back toit. The place 
weighs upon me.”’ 

** Again, Francesca, you are frank even to cruelty.”’ 

‘*Forgive me, mother. I would not pain you, yet I must 
needs speak the truth. About submission and obedience, 
again, I will show you how much I am changed. There are 
two men—two—to obey either of whom—both of whom— 
would be a joy and a happiness unspeakable to me.”’ 

Her mother heard without asking who they were. 

“One of them is a man to whom I would be a daughter—a 
wise and good man, the man who wanders about the world 
and meditates; the other is the man whom at your order I sent 
away. but now I know—I know very well—what the happiness 
of my life might be.”’ 

‘Child! Say no more. It isenough. All my lessons have 
been thrown away. I have lost my daughter as well as my 
fortune. Perhaps it would have been kinder to have concealed 
from me the former loss till I had partly resigned myself to 
the latter ’—— 





‘*No, mother! No! You have not lost me! Throw 
away— with the horrid money—the hopeless Cause !”’ 

Her mother sighed. 

‘* You do not understand,”’ she said. ‘‘ It is my life. You 
give up me when you give up the Cause. Oh! [have brought 
you up to be my successor. Everything you learned, every 
book you read, Francesca, was chosen by me with that object. 
I kept you apart from other girls. I allowed you no play- 
fellows or friends, so that you should imbibe no other ideas 
than those I wished. You were nearly eighteen before I con- 
sented that you should go among other girls, and you were by 
that time strong in the opinions that I had cultivated—so 
strong that I was not afraid of you. Yet, after you have 
passed the ordeal of Newnham and its conflicting thoughts, 
when you are already arrived at one-and-twenty—an age 


when you should be confirmed in opinion — you suddenly 
abandon all the things you once held holy and worship the 
things that you once derided. Francesca, what did I say 


when we spoke last about these things? Have I not a right 
to be disappointed ?”’ 

‘*Yes—mother—you have. Yet~—at the same time— 
have I not a right to freedom of thought ? It is not a sudden 
change. It began when I sent away Harold, and afterwards 
considered and tried to understand what love meant—and I 
fonnd that in spite of my fine words nothing would have made 
me so happy as submission—complete submission, mother, to 
his will. After that what was left of the Cause? It was 
blown to the winds. Now, mother, let us talk about other 
things. What will you dof” 

**T shall carry on the work of my life,’’ Madame Elveda 
replied coldly, ‘‘as long as my life lasts jut we can no 
longer talk about that. Let us consider your future. I co 
not know what you really contemplate. In the flat that I 
shall take there will be a rcom for you, Francesca, if you 


She opened the door and stepped out upon the lending. 
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choose to occupy it. Perhaps you will prefer the Common 
Lot with your new friends. If these Jews—our own People— 
do not want money, a very remarkable change must have 
come over our people. Perhaps, in time, you will discover 
that the Common Lot is not quite so enviable as the Lot 
that is less common- of wealth and culture and manners 
and self-respect. Until then we will talk no more about 
it. Until then our lives, which have hitherto flowed on 
together, will run apart. Good-bye, Francesca.’’ She 
gave her daughter the coldest of kisses and turned to 
the study table and her papers. She sat a long time 
thinking. 

Presently she took some note-paper and wrote a letter. It 
was as follows 

‘* Dear Harold,—You will be sorry—unless you, too, have 
acquired the new ideas which now possess Francesca—to learn 
that IT have been robbed of nearly the whole of my fortune. 
Knough remains for me to live upon with a certain amount of 
case. Francesca, therefore, so far from being a great heiress, 
will inherit from me a very moderate sum of money. When 
you came to me two months ago I told you that the answer was 
in Francesca’s hands. ‘That was strictly true. I had already 
so influenced her that I knew beforehand what the answer 
would be. 

‘I did not ask, at that time, how far she had consulted 
her heart. It was enough for me that my daughter remained 
free to help me in my work. 

‘*She will never help me in 
that work. She has deserted the 
Cause: she has acquired—I know 
not how— opinions’ directly 
opposite to mine. 

‘There is a new Francesca. 
Should you feel impelled to put 
that question to the new Fran- 
cesea, you would perhaps — I 
know not — receive another 
answer. 

‘*T hoped that Francesca 
would prove superior to the weak- 
ness of her sex, and never marry. 
But since that hope seems likely 
to be shattered there is no man 
to whom I would more gladly 
give her—whether in riches or in 
poverty —than to you. I must 
explain to you that twenty years 
ago, when I separated from my 
own People, I resolved that my 
child should never, if I could help 
it, know even that she was 
descended from the Jewish race. 
‘Therefore I told her that we 
were Spanish Moors. This de- 
ception was meant to be harm- 
less: it may have proved mis- 
chievous if Francesca were sus- 
pected of being cognisant of the 
deception or the truth. 

** Your affectionate friend, 

**TsanbeL Evvepa.”’ 

She folded the letter and put 
it in an envelope. 

Then she fell to thinking 
again. Her daughter gone—her 
fortune gone —the friends of 
prosperity gone. 

** Lonely — Friendless—Love- 
less !”’ 

At five Melkah, according to 
her wont, brought her a cup of 
tea. 

**Did you see her, Melkah ? 
Did you talk to her?”’ 

**She is changed. I said she 
would be changed. I saw the 
change in her face and in her 
eyes. Itisin her voice. Shehas 
shaken off her fancies —she is 
another girl.”’ 

**T believe it would be better 
for her to marry, Melkah. It is 
not every woman who can develop 
*\ her higher nature without love. 
Afterwards she will see things as 
they are.”’ 

Melkah shook her head. ‘‘ The 
child should be called Eve. She 
is all wife and mother. She 
thinks no more about your cause. 
She is a woman who has joined 

> the women. She is ready to obey 
Sn like all the rest. She is one of 
us—I see it in her face. She has 
found out, somehow, for herself, 
the Law of God.”’ 

Madame Elvcda turned her face as if to reply. It was 
a hollow, haggard face. Melkah sank down upon the hearth- 
rug, and crouched in silence. She did this every afternoon 
waiting for specch of her mistress and for the teacup. ‘This 
afternoon there was nothing said. Melkah fell asleep, as old 
people will. When she woke up, two hours later, her mis- 
tress still sat gazing into space, hollow-eyed and pale. ‘The 
tea stood untouched. Melkah sat up, awake in a moment to 
a sense of disaster. 

‘* What is the trouble ? ’’ she asked. 

‘‘Melkah, you have been with me since I was a baby— 
forty-two years you have never left me. Will you leave 
me now ?”’ 

‘“Why should I leave you? I am an old woman—my 
brothers are dead; you will close my eyes and bury me with 
my People. Why do you talk of leaving you?”’ 

‘«T have lost my money, Melkah. There is enough left to 
keep you and me. But Iam now a poor woman who once 
was so rich—so very, very rich that all the world envied me. 
I was so very rich that I could afford to throw away love and 
the man I loved, and to neglect the money that made me 
rich-—so that is gone, and well— and my daughter, who has left 
me. Now there is nothing left but you, Melkah. What did 
Emanuel say? ‘ Lonely —Friendless—Loveless.’ Only you left 
to me of ail my possessions, Melkah.”’ 

‘‘Nay, the child has only left you for a time. She will 
return.”’ 

‘Perhaps. I am weaker to-day than I have ever been before 
in all my life. Perhaps; Melkah, Francesca is right. Better the 
Common Lot—to suffer with the rest—rather than to stand 
apart and fight against the Common Lot. Yet—No—No—No!”’ 
She sprang to her feet, and stood with clenched hands and 
hard eyes. ‘‘No! If I had to do it all over again I would act 
in exactly the same manner. I will obey no man!” 


To be concluded in our next 
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L—THE DELIGHT OF READING EMERSON’S~ was very hot. It is just possible that I may have horse always goes best when he is warm ; I thought that it 


COMPLETE PROSE WORKS dozed. At any rate, when I opened my eyes ‘Emerson’s might be the same with Emerson. After a few essays, his 
- ~ Complete Prose Works” had fallen on te the grass. action would, perhaps, get more easy. I turned to the 
(Contributed by Miss Evangeline Royland.) I picked the book up. I decided to give up the essay essay on Love. I caught the words ‘‘a private and tender 


. . P on Ilistory and try something further on. An old relation of one to one, which is the enchantment of human 
I should not have gone to stay at Aunt Mildred’s house if . . 


I had not had a Reason—a very important Reason. I am 
told that it is a very charming house and situated in a very il did, aa , 
charming landscape, and that my Aunt Mildred, although we bial iA fl) ) i | ba > 
J TW) 1) i) i! , V/A /') \\ 
Gf ( mia mvt ] i 

Hh 









practically a recluse, is a very charming and intellectual 





woman. But that was not my Reason. You can’t dance 





with a house, you can’t flirt with a landscape. I do not 





By \ 
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dispute Aunt Mildred’s intellect, but I think that intellect y 
is always much overvalued. People talk about it and write G gs! iA % 
about it, and try to make themselves think that there is 4 mi" si 
nothing for which they care so much; but, of course, that i Nt 
is mere pretence. Does any man marry a woman because eos 
she knows what there is to know about the Integral «’ | \ 
Calculus’ Obviously not. So what is the use ? er nh iy £ 
I came on the thirteenth day of the month. I had = ay iy Y' 
expected to see something of—well, of my Reason for ee ew i 
coming, in the afternoon of the day. But he—I mean it Ly ij rf 


never called. The next day passed, and it had never been 
to the house. I was not angry; it was nothing to me if the 
Reason could not be ordinarily polite. I have my pride, I 
am glad to say. J just moped, and read ‘‘ Mary's Mistake,” 
in three volumes, which I had brought with me. After 
luncheon on the fifteenth day, which was gloriously hot, I 
told Aunt Mildred that I was going to sit in the garden and 
read. Would she lend me a book ¥ 

She drew in her lips and frowned slightly, not severely, 

- but meditatively. 

‘* Jane,” she said to her maid, ‘‘ second shelf from the 
top, right of the door, in the library. Sixth book from the 
right-hand end of the shelf. Bring it, please.” 

She knows the exact position of most of her books by 
heart. If you asked her to describe a really good dress 
that she had seen only two minutes before, she could not 
do it. That, I suppose, is intellect! 

‘Have you ever read any Emerson?” she asked, 
turning to me. 

‘I’m not quite sure,” I answered. ‘ Didn’t she 
write ‘ Won in a Canter’ and ‘ Lost in a Lottery’ and some 
other sporting novels ?” 

‘* Emerson was a man,” she answered, in a tone of 

; repressed agony. ‘‘ It is possible that some feminine person, 

. unduly honoured by bearing the same name, may have 
disgraced herself in the way that you describe. But for the 
purposes of literature there is only one Emerson.” 

I said, ‘‘ Yes. Did he write stories ?” 

My Aunt Mildred shuddered. ‘‘ No, Eva; not stories. 
I am afraid that I really cannot talk to you about him yet. 
You wouldn’t understand. Read him. Read this volume 
through. Ignorant though you may be, if you have any 
soul at all, you will find it the dearest delight of your life.” 

I said, ‘‘Oh! thanks!” I took the book and went 
into the garden. I sat under a big chestnut-tree at 
the farther end of the lawn; from there I could see anyone 


coming up the drive, although I had not chosen my position 
for that reason. I sat there simply because it was cool and 
shady. I began at the very beginning. It was an essay 
on History. These are the first words of it 
‘*There is one mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of the same.” 
[ read that over twice. I wondered if 1 were an 
inlet to the same and all of the same. I wondered if it 
: could have been put a little more easily. However, I 
thought I would understand that before I went any 





further. So I closed my eyes in order to think. It After some more talk he picked up the open book from my seat, ‘‘ Emerson,” he exclaimed. ‘* You reading Emerson—you ?” 
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life.” This seemed to me rather more promising, and I 
read a few more lines, when I heard a step on the gravel 
drive. I looked up. 

It was my Reason for staying at Aunt Mildred’s. His 
He was wearing the nice, rough, 


name is Henry Smyth. 
do not 


country sort of clothes that men look best in. I 
mean to say that he had not looked well in evening things 
when I met him in town during the season: in fact, he 
always looked well. Of course, I pretended not to see 
him, and went on reading Emerson furiously, without 
stopping to understand anything. 
However, he had seen me, and came across the grass to 
I had to get up and put the book down on the chair. 
‘**How do you do, Mr. Smyth? Ihad not expected 


ine. 
I said : 
to see you.” 

‘** But why not ? 
the fifteenth.” 

** Oh, did I ? 
the thirteenth. 
How very hot it is!” 

He had my letter in his pocket. 
argued. When I came to look at the letter, I 
I had really made the figure 3 rather like a 5. 
was not his fault that he had not called before. It is 
unjust to punish a man fora thing which is not his own 
fault. So I began to be rather nicer. 

After some more talk he picked up the open book from 
* You 


You wrote that you were coming on 
I have been here some time. I came on 
I really do not remember writing at all. 


He produced it and 
saw that 


So it 


my seat. ‘ Emerson!” he exclaimed. 


reading Emerson— you ! 


EDWIN BOOTH. 

In Edwin Booth, who died on June 7, passes away a notable 
actor anda notable man. He was the son of the well-known 
actor Junius Brutus Booth. To the American public the 
elder Booth’s name is identified with the history of theirstage, 
to the development of which he materially contributed ; 
but to us on this side of the Atlantic his chief claim to 
remembrance is his famous contest with Edmund Kean. 
Bearing a very strong personal resemblance to that great 
actor, he was engaged by the management of Covent 
Garden as a counter-attraction to Kean, who was at the 
height of his reputation at Drury Lane. Kean was clever 
enough to make his rival break his engagement and come 
to the opposition theatre; but there his position was soon 
felt to be untenable, and he returned to Covent Garden. 
Naturally enough, riots and a bitter paper war ensued, 
but Booth fairly held his own, and for a few years was a 
star of some magnitude in this country. In 1821 he went 
to America, where, with the exception of some short visits 
to England, he passed the rest of his professional life, 
dying in harness on Noy. 30, 1852. 

Edwin Booth—Edwin Thomas Booth, to give him his 
full name—was father’s farm in Harford 
County, Maryland, on Noy. 13, 1533. Although not 
intended by his parents for a stage career, Edwin, while 
still almost a child, went out with his father as companion, 
and, as was necessary to so wildly eccentric a personage, 


born on his 
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Edwin was a good banjo-player, and could be announszed 
for a banjo solo between the acts of ‘‘ Richard III.” How- 
ever, in his boundless eccentricity, he shortly afterwards 
forced his unwilling son to play Richard himself. He 
was acting at the National Theatre, New York, in 1851, 
and one night flatly refused to go to the threatre, saying 
that he felt too unwell to play. Edwin tried all he could 
to move his father, but without and at last 
exclaimed in despair: ‘‘ What will they do without you, 
father ? whom can they substitute at the last moment?” 
**Go act it yourself,” was the curt response. And in 
the end Edwin did act it, dressed in his father’s clothes. 
which were ‘‘a world too wide,” and made a great success. 

But for the next six years his career was one of struggle, 
until in 1857 he took, first, Boston and then New York by 
storm, and made good his claim—or rather, the claim which 
the managers made for him—to be ‘ the Hope of the Living 
Drama.’ There was ample room for him. The elder Wallack 
was just on the eve of retirement, and the great powers of 
It was, accordingly, as 


avail ; 


Forrest were beginning to fail. 
chief actor of America that he appeared in London in 1861, 
at the Haymarket, where he made an unfortunate start, and 
was only beginning to be appreciated when the end of his 
sojourn here came. On his return to the States, he became 
lessee of the Winter-Garden Theatre, New York, where, in 
1864, he produced *‘ Hamlet,” which had the then unheard- 
of run of one hundred nights. In April 1865 occurred the 

terrible assassination of President Lincoln by 

the actor’s brother, John Wilkes Booth— an 








*‘Yes,” I said. ‘Of course, I am, cas fox 
you say, very stupid. Only men can under- 
stand Emerson; and the female brain weighs 
less than the male you needn't goon. I’ve 
heard it all before, and I don’t believe any of 
it; and in any case it’s rude.” 
He made several excuses, and looked more 
at the book. ‘So you were reading 
the essay on Love. Oh, I see!” 
‘*T was not,” I answered; ‘‘at least, not 
much. I had been reading the 
History, and then I happened to turn the 
pages over. I wasn’t going to go on with 


closely 
essay on 


‘* Why not *” he said. 
Although nothing written touches experience. 
When a loves he must feel” —— he 
paused for a word. 

‘* Let ’s go indoors now,” 
‘*and get some tea.” 

But he did not take much notice. THe went 
on talking. The conversation was of a private 
and confidential character. I had some slight 
idea before that it would come to that, but I 
was not expecting it so soon. However, it is 
quite useless to try to stop Harry. He is one 
men that mostly know what they 


‘*Tt’s a good essay. 


man 


I said quickly, 


of those 
want, and get it. 
Is the reading of ‘‘ Emerson’s Complete 
Prose Works” the dearest delight in the world ? 
Well, I tried it afternoon. And I 
certainly don’t regret that afternoon. 


one 








The return of M. Paderewski will doubt- 
less delight musicians and fill St. James’s Hall 
on the oceasion of his sole recital this season 
on June 20, in the afternoon. 
The funeral of Edwin’ Booth, the 
great American actor, was attended by Mr. 
Clement Scott, an appropriate representative 
of the English drama; while Joseph 
Jefferson was also a prominent figure in the procession. 
No less than 700 persons connected with the stage did 
honour to Edwin Booth’s memory. 
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THE LATE EDWIN BOOTH, THE AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN. 


guide. His father seems in a sort of moody way to have 
opposed Edwin's becoming an actor, and it was by accident 
almost that he made his first appearance as Tressel, in 
‘Richard III..” on Sept. 10, 1849. It was at the Boston 
Museum. The prompter of the company, who apparently 
was the official representative of Tressel, was too busy to 
take his usual part that night, and the young Edwin, not 
yet sixteen years of age, was impressed into the service. 
His father, while not approving of the proceeding, scems to 
have been determined to make the best of a bad bargain, 
and called the youngster into his room to see that he was 
properly dressed and knew his business. He began ina 
hard and laconic style 

** Who was Tressel ?” 

‘* A messenger from the field of Tewkesbury.” 

‘* What was his mission °” 

“To bear the news of the defeat of the King’s party.” 

** How did he make the journey ?” 

** On horseback.” 

‘* Where are your spurs ?”’ 

Edwin glanced quickly down, and said he 
thought of them. 

‘* Here, take mine.” 

After his scene was finished, he went back to his father’s 


had not 


room, and was asked 

‘* Have you done well?” 

‘*T think so,” said the lad. 

‘* Give me my spurs.”’ 

He had done well, and managers began to suggest that 
his father and he should play together, but Junius Brutus 
would not hear of this. To one eager manager he curtly 
refused to let his son act, but seriously suggested that 


event which darkened all Edwin Booth’s life. 
He retired from the stage for nearly a year, 
and was with difficulty persuaded ever to 
return. I believe he yowed never again to 
ente> Washington, the was 
committed, and kept his vow. At the Winter- 
Garden Theatre he produced the “ legitimate ” 
in magnificent style, and when the house was 
burned down rebuilt it, and continued his pro- 
Especially notable were ‘‘ Hamlet,’ 
Ceesar,” ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
Tale,” and ‘*Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Financial disaster unfortunately 
overtook this great enterprise; but the work 
done in these revivals had its lasting influ- 
ence on the American Edwin 
Booth’s fame rests securely on these great 


where crime 


ductions. 
** Julius 
** Winter's 


stage, and 
achievements as manager and actor. 

It will be fresh in the memory of all that 
he visited this country again in 1881, when a 
somewhat start at the 
Theatre was converted, by the characteristic 
magnanimity of Mr. Irving, into a_ great 
success at the Lyceum. In 1882 he visited 
Germany, and won distinguished success in 


disastrous Princess's 


Shaksperian characters. 

Edwin Booth’s chief characteristics 
as was well said by Mr. Winter, imagination, 
intuitive insight, spontaneous grace, intense 
emotional fervour, and melancholy refinement. 
was so far 


were, 


In personal appearance he 
unfortunate that he was not of heroic stature, 
but he had a beautiful face full of expression 
and power, and his voice was of magnificent 
quality. He was a most impressive actor, 
and no one who has seen can ever forget his 
Hamlet, his King Lear, his Othello, his Riche- 
lieu, or his Bertuccio.—Roxbert W. Lowe. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett met with another 
accident when driving his coach into the court- 
yard of his residence in the Champs Elysées. He 
was somewhat severely injured by being thrown from 
his seat. 

A lady has just passed away in the person of Miss 
Emma Maria Pearson who could certainly share Long- 
fellow’s definition of Miss Florence Nightingale—‘‘ a noble 
type of good, heroic womanhood.” She volunteered her 
services as a nurse during the Franco-German War, and 
carried on her self-denying labours at Sedan, earning 
many compliments from France, Germany, and Servia. 

The Direct Veto Demonstration, which was intended to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in temperance 
legislation, had an interested spectator in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was heartily greeted wherever he was 
recognised. The procession was of immense proportions, 
and the concourse in Hyde Park was a most striking scene. 
Among the speakers at the twenty platforms were Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., Lady H. Somerset, the Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, Mr. W. 8S. Caine, M.P., and many others. 
About fifty contingents took part in the procession. 

To antiquaries the announcement of the formation of 
a society for printing the chartularies of the Norman 
abbeys and of their affiliated priories in England will be of 
considerable interest. They may give valuable information 
as to the early Norman settlers, and in any case cannot fail 
to add to our knowledge of that period. The Bishop of 
Oxford is strongly in favour of the movement, doubtless 
as an ecclesiastic as well as an historian. A committee, 
including the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Amherst of Hackney, 


Mr. Kegan Paul, and others, has been formed as the basis 


of the new society. 
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THE ROYAL 


To-day (Saturday, June 17) witnesses the opening of the 
Royal Agricultural Society's Show at Chester. Already 
the quaint old city by the Dee presents a scene of un- 
wonted activity, indicative of the preparations in progress 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


for the great agricultural festival of the year, the import- 
ance of which is enhanced by the promised visit of the 
Prince of Wales and royal party. Although the show- 
ground stands outside the city proper-—about a mile to the 
north of the general railway station—and the casual visitor 
might miss the chance of viewing the unique architectural 
features of the town, no stone has been left unturned to 
induce strangers to spend a few hours amid its old-world 
associations. His Royal Highness, who is timed to arrive at 
Chester at 6.5 on Monday evening, will be accorded a right 
loyal welcome by the townspeople, who always hail him not 
only as a representative of royalty, but as the holder of 
one of the most ancient and cherished titles—the Earl of 
Chester. His Royal Highness will be the guest of the 
Duke of Westminster at his noble mansion, Eaton Hall, 
and, on his arrival at the station, will be met by the 
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Mayor and Corporation, and presented 
with a congratulatory address. It was 
originally intended to hold this ceremony 
in more elaborate style in front of the 
Townhall on Tuesday morning, inter- 
cepting the royal party on their way to 
the show-ground, but this idea was 
abandoned in deference to the express 
wishes of the Prince, who desires his 
visit to be as quiet a one as possible. 
After the presentation of the address and 
the royal recipient’s reply, the distin- 
guished visitors will drive to Eaton, 
viewing en route the splendid demon- 
stration of welcome by all classes of the 
community. Rare old Chester, with its 
many curious relics of a bygone age, 
lends itself peculiarly to the decorator’s 
art. Its massive walls, which have been 
the battle-ground not only of the Romans 
and Saxons, but the subject of less san- 
guinary though equally spirited contests 
between the two schools of archeologists 
who assert and deny their Roman origin, 
require nothing in the way of embellish- 
ment—‘‘ when unadorned, adorned the 
most.” Its gateways, rows, and gabled 
houses in black and white, which are the 
delight of the artist and the ubiquitous 
amateur photographer, will be judiciously 
treated, care being taken not to obscure 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
architecture. On Tuesday night, after 
spending a day in the show-yard, the 
royal party will be treated to an aquatic 
carnival, which in its  picturesqueness 
will almost rival the boasted festivals of 
Venice, The steamer Bend Or _ will 
convey them from a landing stage near 
Eaton down the Dee to the Chester 
Groves, where they will be met by the 
Mayor and Corporation in the twin steamer 
Ormonde. The whole scene for miles 
around will be illuminated, the immense 
flotilla of pleasure boats and barges will be lit up in 
fantastic designs, and a grand pyrotechnic display has 
been arranged for in the meadows after dusk. 

The show-ground in the suburb of Hoole covers an area 
of nearly one hundred acres and has been admirably laid 
out. The main features which strike the observer on his 
entrance to the enclosure are the royal pavilion, command- 
ing the central avenue; the horse-ring, covering a couple 
of acres; a grand stand with a 
well-appointed royal box ; and 
the stewards’ pavilion, with ac- 
commodation for the honorary 
director, the Hon. Cecil T. 
Parker, the Duke of West- 
minster’s estate agent. The 
royal pavilion is sumptuously 
furnished, and contains a 
dining - room, reception-room, 
two or three ante-rooms, and 
luncheon- room. It is now 
thirty - five years since the 
Royal Agricultural Society paid 
a visit to the county town 
of Cheshire. In 1858 the 
exhibition found a home 
on the classic Roodee, but 
at that time it was a much 
smaller affair than to-day. It 
is satisfactory to know, how- 
ever, that that royal show was 
the most successful up to that 
year, and, so far as present 
indications go, the show of 
1893 seems likely to leave 
an equally gratifying record 
behind it. On this occasion 
the entries of live stock 
number 2061, as compared with 
1858 at Warwick, 2240 at 
Doncaster, 1769 at Plymouth, 
4014 at Windsor, 1875 at 
Nottingham, and 1833 at New- 
castle. There are 509 entries of 
horses, 759 of cattle, 631 of 
sheep, 162 of pigs, 836 of 
poultry, 568 of cheese, 224 of 
butter, 34 of other produce, 
and 130 of hives, &c. It is 
a foregone conclusion that 
Cheshire cheese will constitute 
one of the most important and 
most interesting departments 
of the exhibition, the samples 
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on view weighing in the aggregate over thirty-five tons. The 
Chester local committee offer £540 for prizes for Cheshire 
cheese alone, and for the past twelve months or more the 
dairymen and the dairymaids of the county have been 
hard at work vieing with each other in their endeavours to 
produce a display worthy of the best traditions of the staple 
industry of the old county. Headed by the Duke of West- 
minster and the member for Chester, Mr. R. A. Yerburgh (to 
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GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE AT CHESTER. 
both of whom the citizens are mainly indebted for bringing 
the show to Chester), the local committee have raised a 
guarantee fund of £2000, and the prizes offered by them 
amount to £1440. idea of the immense task Mr. 
Wilson Benison, the society's architect and surveyor, has 
had in laying out the ground may be gleaned when we 


some 


Gheser,  - 
Coral. A 


THE CHOIR OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


e tl he shedding in the implement-yard covers an 
ea of 13,018 ft. Saturday is allotted to the judging of 
and on Monday, when the show proper 
stock will be begun 
cattle section will, 
] is anti ipated, be completed on Monday, but the 
entries for both heavy and light horses are so numerous 
as to the attendance of the the 
ring until Tuesday afternoon. The show concludes on 


June 23. 


lements, 
ens, the adjudication on live 
in earnest. The prize-list in the 


demand judges in 
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ART NOTES. 
It was a coincidence that unique drawings by John Tenniel 
should have come under the hammer the very week he was 
created ‘‘ Sir.” The titular honour does not seem, how- 
ever, to have augmented the money value of the pastels, 
for after fifty-five drawings by him and thirty-five by 
Charles Keene had been abstracted from the so much 
talked-of ‘* Book of Beauty,” as separate lots, there still 
remained in it fivedrawings by Tenniel and seventy by ‘* Five- 
Twelfths,” yet it was ‘‘ gone” at only twelve guineas. ‘‘ Five- 
Twelfths” was the pseudonym of Mr. Barratt, a friend of 
Tenniel, and as Mr. and Mrs. Barratt were physically of the 
Jack Sprat and his wife order, the former considered his 
consort very literally the better half, so she was seven- 
twelfths and he was five-twelfths. Keene was a later 
recruit, but Tenniel’s contributions to Mr. Barratt’s volume 
of ‘* The Ever-so-Many Nights’ Tales—not Arabian-—con- 
taining Most Graphic Illustrations of Beauty, Sentiment, 
Song, the Drama, History, and All That Sort of Thing, 
by Sketches after Nature, HIGHLY Coloured,” began in 1844. 


The bitterest opponents of the Impressionist school can 
scarcely hurl abuse at Mr. Francis James, half a hundred 
drawings by whom are on view at the Dutch Gallery, Brook 
Street, W. They disarm adverse criticism with regard to 
draughtsmanship, as outline and form are given quite 
accurately by direct touch of a full-charged brush used 
with great dexterity. Whether landscape or flower be his 
subject, it is treated with extreme breadth. Unlike 
most of the rapid, embryonic work of the cult to 
which Mr. James belongs, his drawings are not ‘ with- 
out form and void” when inspected at close quarters. 
In atmosphere and opalescent lights of landscape be is as 
true and tender as he is strong and decorative in the 
flowers, whose texture and most delicate modelling are so 
unlaboured that they seem to come, like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing, ‘‘ by nature.” The six Venetian subjects 
(9 to 14) are of great beauty; while the rich colour and 
unaffected character of the floral pieces are found at their 
best in ‘* Antirrhinum ” and ‘‘ Geraniums and Primula.” 

Mr. Arkwright has brought his magnificent collection 
of Oriental ceramics and lacquer from Sutton Scarsdale to 
London, and, being of opinion that 
owners of art should allow the public 
the benefit and pleasure of seeing choice 
things, he has arranged his treasures 
in a gallery at 90, College Street, 

Fulham Road. Here they will be 
on view every Sunday from two to 
six till the end of July. His col- 
lection must needs make every con- 
noisseur of Chinese porcelain break 
the Tenth Commandment, for there 
are exceedingly rare pieces of Chinese 
ware of the Ming, Kang-Hi, Yung- 
Ching, and the Keen-lung periods. 
Of the last-named time there is a 
large jar - vase, 
the blue ground 
shaded, and form- 
ing an elegant 
design ; there are 
also some excep- 
tionally beautiful 
reticulated vases 
of unusual 
bottle and 
basket shapes : 
and among 
numerous other 
pieces that make 
the mouth water 
is a lovely little 
vase of canary 
colour with the rare decoration of 
sacred fungi in curious purples. 





Proprietors of picture galleries 
have, no doubt, to please the taste 
of the general public as well as 
that of artists, critics, and collectors. 
Possibly, it is better to do this on 
the turn-and-turn about system than 


to cater for all at once. This, at 

least, must be the reason why the 

Japanese Gallery holds a score o1 

so of paintings very different in 

class from what is usually to be 

found there. Three pictures and 

one unambitious little drawing are 

far in advance of the rest. The 

last - named is of horses’ kept 

from a hayrick’s sweet sides by a 

barrier—‘' Looking and Longing,” 

by Mr. Alfred Strutt. The others 

are a ploughing scene, ‘* Patient 

Toil,” by Mr. Pickering, whose work 

is well known at the Academy; a 

y moist effect in air and earth, by Mr. Hughes 
Stanton, ‘‘ Weeding after Rain”; and ‘‘Among the 
Fishermen, Boulogne,” by Mr. William Norton, who is good 
in figure-grouping and in the harmony of blue-grey tones. 


nicely 


Close on four hundred water-colours occupy the walls 
and a screen at the Dudley Gallery, but they testify more 
to the complaisance of the receivers and the self-com- 
plaisancy of the executants than to the exaltation of art. 
Mediocrity would be a courteous term to use, but an 
authority has said there is no such state, for that which is 
not good art isbad art. But there are a few drawings there 
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THE MAYOR OF CHESTER, MR. CHARLES BROWN. 
a 

which stand out conspicuously well, and in the forefront of 
these are Mr. Herbert Finn’s scenes on the Whitstable shore. 
Ife uses the light medium in its legitimate way, and takes 
his courage in both hands, for no half-hearted artist would 
have chosen, or could have carried out so cleverly, the con- 
flicting elements of wind-fanned flame and smoke in mist- 
laden air across wet sands ' Breaming a Boat.’’ Miss 
sernard’s ‘* Spring in Italy, near Pistoja,” is at once broad, 
spacious, and clean. Lady Jephson’s *‘ A Grey Day” and 
‘The Veil of Mist, Capa lAigle,” betoken sensitiveness to 
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THE OLD KING’S HEAD AT CHESTER. 


gradations of light and atmosphere. Perfection of finish, 
together with much feeling for colour, are, as usual, in the 
still life of Mr. Block. Other drawings which serye but to 
accentuate the low level of the rest are from the hands of Miss 
tudd, Mr. Montague Smyth, Mr. Charles Herne, Mr. C. W. 
Flood, Mr. Prager, Mr. Fred Burgess, and Menta. 
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“A NEW FEATURE.” 
BY ANDREW LANG. 





‘*Oh, give me new faces, new faces, new faces!” says the 


lady in the poem, and no less does the New Journalism pine 
for ‘‘ new features.” Is there no fresh way of prating on 
personalities ? Can interviewing not be freshened a little ? 
Can futilities not appear in a less familiar mask? ‘‘ Mr. 
Prodgers at Home” is growing stale; there is hardly a 
Prodgers left whose draw- 
ing-room and _ boot-closet 
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be the name of Alexander Stubbs, Acacia Road, 
Bayswater ; but Stubbs has distanced his rivals, and a glory 
is thrown on Acacia Road. Moreover, the element of 
acquisition comes in: there is lucre for Stubbs as well as 
renown. The prize, whether a cheque or an object of art, 
goes to Stubbs. I trust this is not illegal. This is nota 
game of chance, but of intellect, of mental and moral 
sympathy, and psychological analysis. The mind of the 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 

The repair of the spire of the famous St. Mary's, which was 
the centre of academic life in Oxford in the Middle Ages, 
has occasioned the keenest interest and discussion in Con- 
vocation. Four designs were submitted by the Vice- 
Chancellor, but it was finally decided to submit the matter 
to a delegacy of six. Mr. William Morris said that it was 
desirable to retain the statues, which he claimed as the only 
fourteenth century work 
remaining. For these statues 








have not been described. 
There must, there shall be, 
a New Feature, and I 
humbly venture to believe 
that I have discovered, or 
combined out of earlier dis- 
coveries, a feature exactly 
suited to the taste of the 
silly, the idle, the imper- 
tinently curious, and the 
competitively acquisitive. 
To publish the invention, 
of course, is to give it 
away, but what am I to do? 
Shall I advertise thus ? 


MO EDITORS.—A New 

. Feature. The Undersigned 
has sketched and patented a New 
Feature in Journalism. . Certain 
Success! All offers favourably con- 
sidered. A Royalty on Profits 
Preferred. 





This would be undignified 
and might not be taken 
seriously ; therefore, let me 
be generous—let me think 
of ‘mental pabulum for a 
great intelligent reading 
public,” let me consider 
‘*the intellectual demands 
of the million,” and give 
my great idea away, free, 
gratis, like Dian’s kiss. 





The feature combines, 
in deliriously delicious 
proportions, the charms 
of the interview and of the competition for prizes. I do 
not think it is obnoxious to the law, like the missing- 
word lottery, but editors must here make the due 
legal inquiries, take counsel's opinion, and accept respon- 
sibility. To put it in a nutshell, my new feature makes 
the Public its own Interviewer. Instead of reading 
answers to questions put by an interviewer—as, ‘‘ What is 
your professional income?” ‘ Do you smoke when you 
work?” ‘* What do you think of Mr. Rudyard Kipling ?” 
‘*How do you enjoy being married to your dead wife's 
sister ?”’ ‘* Where did you get that Russian enamel snuff- 
” «What made you so awfully clever?” ‘* What 
did you get for your last book ?” instead, I say, of merely 
reading answers to such natural and courteous inquiries, 
the public shall put the questions itself. This is manifestly 
a vast improvement. The citizens have a right to know 
all about everybody, but the things about which the inter- 
viewer is curious are not necessarily the things about 
which the public is curious. There is often disappointment 
here: the interviewer may be checked by a false delicacy : 
all things are possible. But the public, in its corporate 
capacity, has no nonsense of this kind about it. 

How, then, are we to find out exactly what it is that 
the public does want to know, say, concerning Prodgers, 
or any other ‘‘ celebrity” of the minute ? Obviously, by 
the great popular principle of the vote, by the plébiscite, 
as it is called. We have seen this applied in every kind of 
matter—the best book of the year, the worst book of the 
year, the best hundred books, the choice of an English 
Academy of Letters, the selection of a Poet Laureate—all 
these things have been settled, in the papers, by a popular 
vote, coupons, and so forth. Apply this to our new feature. 
The editor selects a distinguished victim—a jockey, a 
politician, a prize-fighter, a novelist, an artist, an actress, 
a gentleman who has been in the police-court, a traveller, 
what you will. He publishes the name of the favoured 
one and invites all his readers to send in a list of, let us 
say, ten questions. The principle of the coupon may be 


box ? 


used: anyone can send in as many sets of questions 
as he buys copies of the paper containing the coupon. 
This is good for the circulation of the serial. Then 
all the sets of questions are compared; a list is made 
of those which, on a numerical estimate, seem most truly 
popular. That selection inevitably embodies the great mute 
craving of the public—that list holds the questions to which 
the majority seriously desires an answer. Thus the public 
becomes its own interviewer, which has a great and obvious 
advantage over the existing method. But this is by no 
means all. The competitive element comes in, as in the 
solution of acrostics or the selection of the best book or 
picture of the year, or of the Poet Laureate. The happy 
inquirer whose list of questions, or one of whose lists most 
nearly approximates to the result of the plébiscite, 
has his or her name published in print. It may 
not have been a famous name hitherto; it may 
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winner must be exactly on the general level: he must be 
the very type of the average inquisitive ass. This is a 
question partly of natural stupidity and vulgarity, partly of 
carefully acquired and studiously trained accomplishment. 
Like poker, as decided on by the American judge, who 
had played once and won, our new feature is not a game 
of chance, so, we presume, the prize may be legally and 
fearlessly handed over and accepted. 

Then the ten questions decided on by the readers of the 
Bull’s Eye are put (perhaps by the winner) to the celebrity 
of the minute, and the answers are published in the Bull's 
Eye. Thus everybody is pleased, except the losers, and 
they have another chance every week. It may, of course, 
be urged that the celebrity will refuse to answer—will not 
stand it. Try him; he generally rises at any fly with a 
tinsel of advertisement. The only weak point in the new 
feature is the doubt whether an idea so absolutely banal, 
so obviously adequate, a method so ingeniously ‘ catering 
for a great-felt want,” has not been employed already. 
Mighty inventions are in the air, and this one may have 
occurred simultaneously to several persons of genius. 





TROPHY PRESENTED TO THE OFFICERS’ MESS OF THE 
3rD SHERWOOD FORESTERS (DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT). 


he was a_ thick-and-thin 
advocate. Itis to be hoped 
that the familiar architect- 
ural features of the spire 
will be preserved. The nave 
and chancel are of later date 
than the spire, having been 
rebuilt by the University 
towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. In the 
south-west porch the statue 
of the Virgin was erected, 
and this fact appeared in the 
indictment of Archbishop 
Laud. The old Convocation 
House is on the north side of 
the chancel, and above it is 
the Law School, where origi- 
nally the books of Duke 
Ilumphrey were stored. It 
was St. Mary’s bell which 
used to summon the scholars 
of past days to meet in 
arms and defend themselves 
against the onslaughts of 
the citizens; while to many 
St. Mary’s will ever recall 
the wonderful addresses, 
delivered with such absence 
of ordinary eloquence and 
yet with so great effect upon 
his hearers, by one who 





afterwards became Cardinal 
Newman. Few buildings, 
indeed, are viewed with 
so much interest by foreigners and American visitors 
as this venerable pile. 





PRESENTATION TO THE SHERWOOD 
FORESTERS. 
This trophy is a model in silver of a ram standing upon an 
embossed and chased ground and mounted on a pedestal of 
ebony with silver badges and shields, the latter engraved 
on one side with the inscription— 

Presented to the Officers’ Mess, 3rd Sherwood Foresters (Derbyshire 
tegiment), on the formation of the Battalion by the amalgamation of the 
First Derbyshire Militia with the Second (Chatsworth Rifles), by the officers 
of the 1st Brd. Derbyshire Militia (5th Brd. Derby Regiment) and the 
Officers’ Mess. April 1, 1891. 

The first and last verses of the old and quaint legend 
of the Derby Ram are also inscribed, as follows— 

As I was going to Deiby, ali on a market day, 

I met the finest Ram, Sir, that ever was fed on hay. 


This Ram was fat behind, Sir, this Ram was fat before, 
This Ram was ten yards high, Sir, indeed he was, and more. 


The Butcher that killed this Ram, Sir, was up to his knees in blood, 
The Boy that held the pail, Sir, was carried away with the flood ; 
The tail that grew upon his back was ten yards and an ell, 
And that was sent to Derby to toll the market bell. 
The trophy stands 23 ft. high, and was modelled and 
manufactured by Messrs. Elkington and Co., Limited, 
Birmingham. 








Professor Bryce delivered on June 10 his last lecture as 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster reviewed the 
twenty-three years during which he has held the office. 
‘*T have tried,” said he,” to teach Civil Law as a practical 
system full of life.” Professor Bryce has impressed a large 
number of his hearers, who have afterwards entered the 
the House of Commons, with the great importance of 
mastering the details of his favourite subject, and one of 
his rewards may lie in the future success in statecraft of 
the undergraduates of former days. 

Mrs. Bishop, the well-known traveller, has been making a 
very suggestive speech on Mohammedanism. ‘There are, 
she said, 173,000,000 Mohammedans, and we must not 
allow ourselves to think of that faith as an extinct or effete 
creed or as a religion which was dying out and losing 
force. It was the most aggressive of creeds, even at this 
day sending out from Cairo every year 400 missionaries 
who were to be found everywhere in the East, from the 
northern frontiers of China, and they penetrated even into 
Equatorial Africa. There were 11,000,000 Mohammedans 
in China and 100 mosques in Pekin alone. It was not to 
be denied that Mohammedanism had its good parts ; but it 
had degraded women infinitely wherever it had prevailed, 
and had destroyed the fundamental idea of home; it had 
bound thought in fetters of iron and arrested everything in 
the shape of progress. 
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HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
AT TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Since the four-and-twenty blackbirds of legendary fame 
came out of the pie and sang, there have been few feasts so 
remarkable as that which Mr. Charrington and Miss Janet 
Achurch have spread at Terry's. Six English authors at 
one meal—nay, seven if you include Thackeray, invited to 
season the banquet by Mr. J. M. Barrie! First comes 
Dr. Conan Doyle with an anecdote which he calls ‘‘ Foreign 
Policy,” and which introduces a Prime Minister and a 
Foreign Secretary in private life. The Foreign Seeretary 
is confined to the house by the gout when the head of the 
Government calls upon him. ‘‘The Prime Minister is 
below,” remarks the footman. ‘‘ Show him up, James,” 
says the Foreign Secretary’s wife. You are a little 
staggered by this nonchalant treatment of an eminent 
statesman, but when Mr. Herbert Waring appears it is 
quite clear why he does not overawe Jeames. He wears 
whiskers like Mr. Henry Matthews, and a manner hope- 
lessly out of keeping with those appendages. He is 
absurdly youthful, as if he would say: ‘* I put on whiskers 
to impress the House of Commons, but when I make a eall 
I like the footman to understand that I am game for 
leapfrog.” Indeed, this Prime Minister is so frolicsome 
that he sits in a chair and pretends that he is rowing 
with a stick. As for the Foreign Secretary, he is turned 
round his wife's little finger, and induced to agree to his 
daughter's marriage. The piece is abcut as good as a 
hundred * curtain raisers’ you can call to mind, and you 
do not note in it any special flavour of English authorship, 
except the simplicity of the amateur. It is succeeded 
by ** Bud and Blossom,” which Lady Colin Campbell 
describes as ‘aun up-to-date farce.” So modern is this jest 
that Mr. Fred Thorne, who is supposed to be a London 
merchant, has all the graces of the old gentleman in the 
firces of Maddison Morton. In those masterpieces the old 
gentleman always has a daughter, and always makes a fool 
ef himself, and now he is ‘‘ up-to-date” he discharges the 
sune obligations with the same scrupulous fidelity. This is 
not what you expected from Lady Colin Campbell. You 
have read an interview in an evening paper, in which that 
dashing /itt*rateur declared that the drama alone was the 
appropriate vehicle of her ambition. You looked for an 
audaciously unconventional piece of humour, and lo! the 
bud and blossom are nothing but the withered stalk of 
the stagiest old joke. Then comes ‘An Interlude ” 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and Mr. Walter Pollock. This 
is founded on a story by Mrs. Clifford in a volume 
called ‘** The Last Touches.” It is a very clever little 
in which the predicament of a gentleman who 
is engaged to one woman and infatuated with another 
is described with much feeling. But in the play, 
which is performed in the dark, Mr. Herbert Waring 
totally fails to make you care a button for his anguish of 
mind when parting with Miss Janet Achurch after a 
dance. The situation ought to be pathetic, for the lady 
covers her mortification by proclaiming her resolve to 
marry somebody else; but you think it is high time for 
her mamma to appear at the window with an admonish- 
ing candle. Two English authors have produced a 
dramatic incident of such exceeding vagueness that 
nobody unfamiliar with Mrs. Clifford’s story can grasp the 
drift of it. Fortunately, Mr. Thomas Hardy's ‘* Three 
Wavfuarers ” introduces some vitality into the entertain- 
ment. Out of one of his Wessex tales Mr. Hardy has made 
‘a legendary trifle’? which enlivens your spirits with the 
humours of a hangman. The sheepstealer who cheats the 
gallows, and Jack Ketch, who extols his hempen cord 
in a song, have saved the English authors at Terry’s from 
absolute discredit. Of course it is quite impossible to believe 
that Mr. Waring has stolen a sheep and escaped from jail. 
He has the air of a Girondin going to execution, not of a 
thief at large. But Mr. Charrington is the hangman 
to the life, and his final dance among the affrighted 
cottagers 1 grotesquely gruesome that you are 
infinitely cheered by the spectacle. 

When a hangman is such agreeable company, this says 
little for the rest of the entertainers. The dreariest of all, 
strange to say, is Mr. J. M. Barrie, who has “arranged ” 
ascene from Thackeray, which he cails ‘* Becky Sharp.” 
The immortal Becky would never recognise herself in this 
travesty. Jos Sedley would be indignant to see his self- 
importance caricatured by a gentleman made up like Paul 
Pry. Dobbin would be confounded by this effigy with a 
bamboo cane, who delivers the famous farewell to Amelia 
without a particle of that manly sorrow and indignation 
which excited Becky’s admiring wonder. Mr. Barrie's 
‘arrangement’ makes nothing resembling a play. He 
has pieced together one or two episodes, but he depends 
on your recollection of the original to help him out. 
George Osborne’s treachery to his wife is left mainly 
to your memory when his love-letter to Becky is put 
into Amelia’s hand. You have to summon up Rawdon 
Crawley and Lord Steyne and the scene in Curzon Street 
to follow Becky's snatches of retrospect. And when these 
memories come flooding through your mind, you expect to 
see the footlights burn blue, and a gigantic figure with 
white hair and spectacles stride upon the stage, seize 
Dobbin’s bamboo, and lay it about among the dramatis 
persone. When Colonel Newcome stalked out of the Cave 
of Harmony it is related that every man in the room felt 
as if the Colonel’s cane had fallen on his shoulders. 
Perhaps Mr. Barrie had a similar sensation after his 
exploit at Terry's; or perhaps he dreaded a worse fate, for 
the ghost of Thackeray might have snatched him from 
mortal ken, just as the Statue of the Commander carries 
off Don Juan. The author of ‘ Vanity Fair” may have 
had no very exalted opinion of his ‘‘ puppets,” but to see 
them at the mercy of an inferior showman, and exhibited 
on the stage for the honour and glory of English authors, 
might fairly provoke his august shade to a terrible reprisal. 
There isatradition at the Garrick Club that a certain member 
was the only man who could reduce Thackeray to silence. 
When he entered the smoking-room, the great humourist 
would break off in the middle of a story, and relapse into 

taciturnity. Mr. Barrie had better discover the name and 
the peculiarities of this unknown, and use them as a 
tulisman to ward off the vengeance which is likely to 
scene from Thackeray ” at Terry’s 


F. A. 


story, 


18 sO 


pursue him, should the “ 
become known in Hades. L. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Mas. W J Barev (Brighton).—We shall be most happy to receive your 
further contributions. Will you, moreover, favour us with another copy 
of the aecepted one, as the original is mislaid ? 

P H W (Hampstead).—We do not think you do yourself justice in the two- 
mover last sent, and you would scarcely thank us to publish it. 

Rev A W 8S Row (West Drayton).—Q takes R is another way of solving 
your problem. 

J Wrictey (Shaw).—Your problem is neat, but has not enough in it for a 
two-mover. It would do very well to work into a three-move position. 
Martin F.—There is no further information. It is neither contradicted nor 

verified. 

Dr F Sr. (Camberwell).—To hand. 

E C (Old Bailey).—Thanks for communication. 

H Vixcent.—(1) This part of the paper goes to press so early that it is 
impossible to reply to correspondents the same week that their letters 
reach us. (2) Both the proposed solutions are incorrect. The position is 
correctly printed, and will repay further examination. 

Correct So.tvtrions or Proniem No. 2559 received from B K Roy (Digha- 
patia) and R Syer (San José) ; of No. 2560 from Medicus; of No. 2561 
from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, Mich.) ; of No. 2562 from James 
Wynn, jun., John G Grant, and James Clark Chester) ; of No. 2563 from 
J M K Lupton, E G Boys, James Wynn, J Clark, and Edwin Barnish 

Rochdale ; of No. 2564 from Bluet, J D Tucker (Leeds), E G Boys, 
G Reynolds, R W Giles, T Buteher (Cheltenham), Captain J A Challice 
Great Yarmouth), E W Brook, T Godfrey, Edwin Barnish, J Ross 
Whitley), E W Burnell, John M‘Robert (Crossgar), J M K Lupton, A J 
Habgood (Haslar), James Wynn, Odiham Club, and H H (Peterborough). 

Correct Sotutrions or Prosiem No. 2565 received from L Desanges, 
EEH, HS Brandreth, R H Brooks; W Wright, Dr F St, J D Tucker, 
Martin F, Bluet, E W Brook, C E Perugini, T Roberts, Julia Short 

Exeter), James Wynn, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Joseph Willeock (Chester), 

A Newman, J F Moon, A J Habgood, J M K Lupton, W R Raillem, 
R Worters Canterbury), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), F J Knight, Alpha, 
G Joicey, M Burke, E Louden, Dawn, J Coad, T G (Ware), J Dixon 
(Colchester), T R Sinclair, and F Mole (Brighton). 


By A. N. Braysuaw. 
BLACK. 
Any move. 


Sotution oF Prosrem No. 2564. 
WHITE. 
. Rto B 4th 


2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM 
By B. G. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. Brrep and JasNaGropsky. 
Ginoco Piano. 
BLACK Mr. J. 
P to K 4th 
Q Kt to B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
P to Q 3rd 
B to Kt 3rd 
Q to K 2nd 
P to R 4th 
Kt toQ sq 
Kt to K B 3rd 


BLack (Mr. J.) 
R to Q sq 

Q to Q 2nd 

Kt takes Kt 

P to R 3rd 

Kt to R 2nd 

P takes P 

Q to K 2nd 


white (Mr. B 
15. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
16. Q R to K sq 
17. Kt takes Kt 
18. P to Q 5th 
19. P to R 4th 
| 20. P to K 6th 
21. P takes P 
22. Kt to B ard Kt to B sq 
23. P to R 5th B takes P 
This loses a piece, and of course the game, 
but Black's position is too hopeless to save 
in any case. 
24. R takes B 
Mich better than taking with Bishgp. 
Ww - e now finishes the game in a happy 


style. 


wuite Mr. B 
1. P to K 4th 
. K Kt to B 3rd 


.PtoQ B 3rd 
P to Q Kt 4th 
3. Q to Kt 3rd 
7. PtoQ R 4th 
8. P to Kt 5th 
». Castles 
B to K 3rd, to exchang 
be difficult to bring int« 


From this point 
the opening, and 
his cramped position is never improved. | 


10. P to Q 4th 
11. B to R 3rd 
12. P to K 5th 
13. P takes P at Q Kt to K 3rd 


Castles 

P takes P 

Kt to K 5th 24. 

25. R to K sq 

26. R takes Kt 

Kt ‘at K 5th) to 27. R takes P ‘ch 
Kt 4th 28. B to Kt 2nd ‘ch 


Kt takes K 
K to R sq 
Q to B sq 
P takes R 


5th 
14. Q to Q 3rd 
, and wins. 


The Pritish Chess Magazine for June is as interesting as usual, the chief 
article being a vigorous attack by Mr. James Mason on some of the fallacies 
of modern chess. The one most particularly assailed is the notion that book- 
learning is essential to either good play or the enjoyment of the game; and 
in these days, when works on the openings are poured so lavishly on the 
public, it is pleasant to find a prominent player boldly questioning the value 
of what he calls “‘ the mere analytical excursions” which go to make up the 
bulk of such books. 

On Saturday, June 3, at the headquarters of the Chess Bohemians, Old 

sailey, Mr. Curnock played eight simultaneous games blindfold against the 
same number of strong opponents. After three and a half hours’ contest, 
carried on by Mr. Curnock with striking rapidity, he won three games, drew 
three, and lost two ; an admirable performance under the conditions. 

We learn from the Herefordshire Times that, following the fashion pre- 
vailing in chess no less than in other circles, that Mr. F. J. Lee has made 
arrangements for an extended trip through the United States, and that his 
many friends and admirers have seized the occasion for presenting him with 
1 testimonial before his departure 

The Manchester Weekly Times problem competition has resulted in another 
success for Mrs. W. J. Baird, who takes first prize 

The following problem by G. Heathcote, of Manchester, was awarded 
third prize ix the Hackney Mercury tournament 
White: K at K 8th, Q at Q Kt 7th, Rat K 5th, Bs at Q sq and K R 8th, Kt 

at Q B 3rd, Ps at Q Kt 3rd, Q R 7th, K B 7th, and Q B Sth and 6th. 
Black: K at Q 5th, Rs at Q 6th and Q R 4th, Bat Q R 6th, Ps at Q 7th, and 

K B 5th and 6th. White to play and mate in two moves 








A NEW STORY, 
By GILBERT PARKER, 


“THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD,” 


Will be Commenced in our Issue for July 1. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
T suppose it is only ventilating a truism to say that we live 
in an age of ‘‘ fads,” and that of all fads, probably the 
most numerous are those which refer to the question, 
‘*What should we eat and what should we drink?” I 
know an elderly gentleman, for example, who is sorely 
perplexed about the quantity of fat which it is proper to 
eat, and about the exact form and shape in which the fat 
should be taken. He worries himself perpetually over this 
fat-question, and I verily believe it occasionally robs him 
of his rest at night, so ominous does it appear to his mental 
view. I know another person who 1s following out 
another and a more recent food fad—namely, abstention 
from bread and all starchy foods, and who is attempting to 
make life go easily on nuts and fruits. This, I think, is 
the latest fad in the nutrition line. The vegetarians 
have come, metaphorically, to blows over this departure. 
Some of them, while eschewing the butcher and all his 
belongings, take milk, cheese, and eggs—not at all a 
bad representation of animal food, by the way. Others, 
more rigid, will take nothing but vegetable foods ; and now 
comes the heresy that all starch is bad, that the cereals are 
to be renounced, and that, by living on fruits and nuts, we 
may return to ‘‘ Nature’s food.”’ I observe the advocates 
of the nut and fruit dietary are singularly liberal. however, 
in their ideas. When you can’t digest nuts, milk and curd, 
or mild cheese, and eggs are to be used instead; and fish 
and flesh are allowable when eggs and milk do not agree 
only you are not to touch starch in any form. Bread is 
no longer the staff of life. It has been deposed from its 
respectable place and position among our foods: and all 
other starchy substances are to be avoided—such is the latest 
fad in foods. 

When will those well-meaning enthusiasts who are so 
fond of dictating to other people what they should and 
should not eat and drink learn the first great lesson of 
science and common-sense—that food, like everything else 
in this world, must be judged and regarded from the 
standpoint of relativity? ‘* What is one man’s meat is 
another's poison ” is a saying which, in a rough-and-ready 
way. embodies this truth of relativity. To attempt to put 
us all, figuratively, into a common cast-iron mould, and 
to insist upon one class or kind of diet as suitable for every- 
body, is about as rational a proceeding as to insist that we 
should all possess the same colour of hair or the same 
stature. 

Of what the faddists do with science I can speak from 
a tolerably long experience of their ways. A man starts an 
idea, say, about the proper food of humanity, and runs it to 
the death, according to his own lights. Later on he begins 
to find that certain awkward facts do not square with his 
theory. Then he comes to science to inquire what it has 
to say to his fad. He finds that science deals with its 
subjects in a broad catholic spirit, marshalling its facts and 
drawing its conclusions without prejudice or prepossession. 
This does not suit him, for he finds, as often as not, that 
science will not support his special opinions. Then, by 
way of escape, he alleges that science supports his views, 
when in reality science has said little or nothing at all in 
favour of his one-sided policy. Far am I from saying that a 
man should not have a hobby apart from his daily toil; but 
a hobby—it may be a garden, or music, or literature, or 
science, or any other form of culture—is not a fad. 
The hobby is a means of mental or physical enjoyment 
which makes the man a better citizen and a more contented 
mortal. It is not an aggressive thing like the fad, and 
it seeks in a quiet way to influence others by example 
alone. Again [ say, * Deliver us from fads,” because 
they mostly represent ideas gone astray, by reason of their 
owners not seeing that everybody cannot eat, drink, or 
think alike. and that each of us is really a law unto him- 
self in most of the affairs of existence. 

Speaking of fads reminds me of a startling statement 
made lately in the pages of a contemporary by Mrs. Ernest 
Hart. That lady saysthat in England the home is rendered 
miserable and unhappy by the ill-temper of its inmates. 
This extraordinary declaration, which, of course, begs the 
whole question to begin with, is followed by another equally 
startling. Mrs. Hart adds that meat-eating is the cause 
of the ill-temper of the English home. She cites ‘less 
meat-eating France,” where ‘ urbanity is the rule of the 
and fish and rice-eating Japan, where “ harsh 


home,” 
This 


words are unknown,” in support of her contention. 
lady concludes with an admirable platitude, not novel 
certainly, but as excellent as a pol ws maxim : ‘‘ The 
healthful thing to do is to lead an active and unselfish life, 
on a moderate diet, sufficient to maintain strength and not 
to increase weight.” Precisely; that is what we are all 
trying to do. I am afraid, however, the renunciation of 
meat will not aid the advent of this social millennium. 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, in plain language, has hit upon another 
nice little fad. 

When France and Japan are compared with England, 
is the comparison a just one ?—on the meat question alone, 
Imean. I am not prepared to admit that a Frenchman 
consumes less meat than an Englishman, to begin with. 
His bill-of-fare is more varied ; but I question whether the 
amount of flesh he consumes is actually less than that 
disposed of by the average Briton. Again, why does 
Mrs. Hart attribute the (theoretical) unhappiness and 
temper of an English home to the butcher’s shop alone ? 
Suppose she is right—and I am very far from admitting 
the truth of any such libel on British homes and British 
tempers—have racial differences nothing to do with the 
variations between one nation and another? I should say 
the food is only a condition in the matter, if it be 
a condition at all, and not a cause. The French 
are said to be more polite than the English. Super- 
ficially they are: is this politeness a result of a vege- 
table diet ¥ or is it not rather a racial feature common 
to the Latin races at large, and in them more pronouncedly 
developed than in the Teutonic stock? Surely, even if 
actual disease may and does follow excessive flesh-eating, 
that is quite another thing from asserting that English 
homes are unhappy or that English tempers are due tothe 
impaired assimilation of meat-foods. Mrs. Hart, I am 
afraid, must be recommended to revise her opinions. 
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MAPLE AND CO.’S PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE IN 


THE INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE, 
It has been said that he who makes two blades of grass to grow 
instead of one is a public benefactor, and it is equally true that 
great trading enterprises, fostering and developing important 
industries, and thus providing healthy as well as remunerative 
employment for large numbers of workers, may be regarded as 
important factors primarily in our local commercial, and 
ultimately in our national, prosperity and well-being. 

This is especially so when, as in many instances, the creation 
and expansion of a business to unusually large dimensions have 
led not only to the formation of a great centre of industry, but 
also to the erection of handsome piles of buildings, replacing 
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us care to remember, has been amplified, extended, and 
increased till it has developed into the handsome blocks of build- 
ings whose ruddy tones give colour and warmth to the northeimn 
end of ‘Tottenham Court Road, and then, returning, occupy 
the whole of the north and south sides of both ‘Tottenham Place 
and Southampton Court, reappearing in the Euston Road, 
with the grand new red-brick elevation, extending from 
Beaumont Place onward—breaking out again in Gower Street, 
and with yet another long range in Gratton Street, w here it 
includes the stately edifice so long the home of Dr. Williams's 
library ; while there are also, besides the great yards, where huge 
stacks of timber are ripening for use, numerous great factories 
and workshops fitted up with every modern labour-saving 
appliance. These latter are regarded as the most convenient, 
well-lighted, and appointed in London. With nearly twenty 
acres of premises, Maple and Co. may safely and easily claim 
their right to their well-known designation as ‘‘the largest 
furnishing establishment in the world.”’ 

Some great businesses have been formed by the aggrega- 
tion of a number of different trades—by adding clothing, 
drugs, grocery, fruit, and a thousand and one different items, 
but in this instance it has been simply the growth of the 
natural and legitimate constituents of house furnishing. ‘To 
this Maple’s confine themselves—and, using the word in the 
sense of completeness, they may be regarded as perfect house 
furnishers—supplying, and in many instances manufacturing, 
every item, large or small, for the entire equipment of a home, 
or, for the matter of that, guiding one to the selection of a home, 
and then decorating and furnishing it. No doubt this has 
been, and is, an important factor in their success, and that 
their customers recognise that they are dealing with men 
who have not only acquired a high commercial reputation but 
who, from their training and practical experience, are competent 
to advise upon every detail in modern furnishing and to recom- 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


dingy, dilapidated, and 
often insanitary dwellings 
of a bygone type by at- 
tractive and pleasing archi- 
tectural features. ‘This is 
precisely what has been 
done by the great furnish- 
ing house of Maple and 
Co., Limited, in Totten- 
ham Court Road. The 
once comparatively insig- 
nificant shop, opened more 
years ago than most of 
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MAPLE AND CO.’S FACTORIES, SOUTHAMPTON COURT 
(BOTH SIDES). 











; | mend that which is appropriate as well as essential, whether it 

-- Vung a be for the initial home-nesting of the young couple who have 
; Bi wa but a modest hundred pounds or so to spend, or for the fitting- 
=ytdt He ah up of the mansion of a millionaire, the palace of an Emperor, 
“HHH zh or the sumptuously appointed nineteenth-century hotel. Nor 

} , 1) do Maple and Co. merely enjoy a local celebrity for their 
= f ly 1 ha te wares. It isno extravagance of language, no ‘ inflated fable,”’ 














to use a recent phrase, to say that there is scarcely a town or 
village in the United Kingdom, on the continent of Europe, or 
in fact, throughout the civilised world, where some of their 
} productions are notin use. Noristhisall. From many a far- 

away forest come the floats bringing timber to be made into 


f » shapely and artistic furniture in their busy factories—scarce a 
} i vessel leaves Smyrna for England without carrying consign- 
, = ments of Eastern carpets for their customers—beneath sunny 
a Continental skies thousands of nimble fingers are deftly 
- 7 weaving dainty fabrics for the adornment of the homes of 
a - their patrons—it may, indeed, be said that there is no seat or 
= . centre of ancient or modern industry in connection with the 
Sa TS furnishing and decoration of an English home whose pro- 
= ductions do not find a market in the series of great warehouses 
and show-rooms in Tottenham Court Road. 











MAPLE AND CO.’8S NEW FRONTAGE IN EUSTON ROAD. 
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MAPLE AND CO.’8 SHOW-ROOMS IN TOTTENHAM PLACE (NORTH SIDE). 
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MAPLE AND CO.’S SHOW-ROOMS IN TOTTENHAM PLACE (SOUTH SIDE). 
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There are many parties in common use in America thet 
we know nothing of, and many little customs of their 
hospitality that have not spread into our midst. In some 
cases it seems a fortunate fact that these notions have not 
been taken up. ‘‘ The surprise party” would be anything 
but a pleasant surprise to many precise mistresses of 
houses. It is a country institution, and implies that the 
guests, ‘‘ surprising” their hosts, must carry with them all 
their own materials for their enjoyment, and simply ask 
the involuntary hostess for house or garden room and her 
own society. The party is organised in advance like a 
picnic: each guest is to bring a fixed contribution to the 
commissariat and a certain proportion of the other needful 
requisites. Sufficient conveyances are ordered for the 
party, and off they go, to dine as best they may on some 
lawn, or in some big kitchen or hall in the country, at the 
house of a friend who has had no warning of what is to 
come, and therefore cannot have been troubled at all to get 
ready. The notion is that she will be delighted at having 
a party without any trouble or expense: but how many 
circumstances the housewifely mind can at once think of that 
would make such an incursion the most awkward thing in 
the world! 

A prettier custom is that of giving 
guests at luncheon and dinner parties, 
away in memory of the occasion. Often these are 
flowers, perhaps in holders of pretty appearance. Often 
they are sweets, of which Americans eat many more than 
we do, put in some novel and decorative little box or case. 
re eaten at dessert, and the case taken away as 

When a luncheon party is given in honour of 
guest, the favours are made to sym- 
bolise the art by which the celebrity is distinguished. 
The favours for an author will be like little volumes, 
lettered on the back with the names of some of his 
chief works. If the guest be a musician, the particular 
instrument will be represented in boxes of card, covered in 
silk—brown for a violin, pale yellow for a guitar, and so 
on. Only too often, however, the ostentation which is so 
generally fatal to easy and frequent hospitality makes its 
way into this practice—as it does here with the ** favours ” 
given in the cotillion. At some luncheon parties costly 
silver articles are used, either as menu-holders or to 
contain sweets or flowers; and at one dinner that I heard 
of a famous artist was engaged to paint an original water- 
colour picture on the reverse of each menu card, the 
expense of inducing him so to employ his talents 
being naturally heavy. There is a droll little tale 
of how a hostess recently had a painful experience 
arising out of this practice. She posse ssed a set 
of ten tiny repoussé silver salt-cellars, that she had 
lately had sent ig Europe, and she gave a luncheon 
party to ten ladies, by e ¥ “ of whose plates she had a salt- 
cellar put. Unfortunately, however, the servant forgot to 
fill them with salt, ms as the name-cards were laid over 
the tops, the hostess did not notice the omission. When 
the company was seated, a lady lifted her name-card to 
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for them to take 
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look for the salt, and found the empty little receptacle. 
She at once concluded that it was a ‘‘ favour,” and before 
the horrified hostess could recover herself and explain, all 
the other guests were in such ecstasies of admiration and 
thanks that the poor woman could not find courage to 
disclaim the generous intention. So all the guests put the 
little articles in their pockets when they departed, except 
one, who had no pocket, and she sent her maid round next 
day for her little pot. 

Ladies’ luncheon parties, by-the-way, are almost 
unknown in England, but are frequent here. The 
American men seem all to work; the large leisured class 
of men with independent incomes in England, who either 
do no work at all, or are engaged in some light and early 
finished occupation, is unknown here, where even a very 
wealthy man seems to consider it a point of honour to work 
hard and long ata business. It follows that all the men 
are busy all day, and all social events till nightfall are 
confined to women. Besides, women do here take an 
initiative and an independent position that we do not 
achieve. So ladies’ parties are frequent. At afternoon 
parties in London, indeed, men are scarce by 
parison with ladies, but in the States men are absolutely 
invisible amidst the feminine skirts. In other ways 
American afternoon parties strike the English eye as 
strange. They often wear evening dress at such parties. I 
was astonished at the first afternoon party that I went to at 
finding my hostess and the majority of her visitors in pale 
silks and brocades, with low necks and short sleeves, and 
fans, under the garish light of four o’clock on a bright 
afternoon. The greater heat of this country may account 
to some extent for the practice, and it must be understood 
that other guests besides myself were clad in ordinary 
visiting dresses, so that to don low necks by daylight is 
optional and not compulsory. But it bears a somewhat 
ghastly appearance to see the combination of the two 
styles in the daylight. The hostess provides a variety of 
iced fruit syrups. Sometimes finely minced iced fruit is 
given in the cups with abundance of syrup, and this is 
eaten with a teaspoon. Sometimes the juice alone is 
supplied. 

On an introduction being made, it 
each lady to repeat the name of the person 
presented. A curious function is that called a 
offered to a distinguished stranger. The special visitor 
and the hostess stand all the time at the door, side by side 
and each guest is presented on arrival to the celebrity. 
A separate smile and an endeavour to express 
personal interest in each newcomer is required 
ness from the lion of the occasion. Public 
this character are given sometimes —-that is to say, the mem- 
bers of a large literary or charitable society or club will 
invite all their friends to come to meet a celebrated foreign 
guest, and then for two or three hours, callers tile 
past a string of receiving hostesses. The visitor's name is 
given to the first lady on the rank, and she r peats it to her 
next neighbour, the celebrity, of being found at 
an early stage of the receiving line. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 

A Church paper learns ‘‘ with infinite regret” that an 
advertisement for a priest to work in a ‘ thoroughly 
interesting” slum parish brought only four applic ‘ants ; 
while another advertisement for a chaplain on a year's 
yachting cruise brought no less than four hundred men, * ‘all 
ready to leave hearth and home to go on a pleasure trip.” 
It would be discouraging to believe that there is increasing 
difficulty in getting men to take really hard places. 


Bishop King is now obliged by the state of his eyesight 
to preach extempore. The 3 sishop is always effective, but 
his sermons in the early days of his Oxford profe ssorship 
will never be forgotten by any who heard them. They 
were as remarkable for the polish and felic ity of their style 
as for earnestness and depth of thought. 


The Rey. J. Sheepshanks, Bishop-designate of Norwich, 
has withdrawn from his membership of the English Church 
Union. At the annual meeting of the Union, to be held 
to-day (June 17) the following resolution was to be pro- 
posed: ** That this meeting, in support of the resolution 
adopted on May 16 by the archbishops, bishops, and 
clergy and lay representatives from all the rural deaneries 
in England and Wales, pledges itself to do everything in 
its power to resist the measure now before Parliament 
dealing with the position and endowments of the Church in 
Wales, or any other measure for the secularisation of pro- 
perty once dedicated to the service of Almighty God.” ‘The 
new Bishop, if in any degree a follower of Mr. Gladstone, 
would find it very difficult to vote for such a resolution, 


It is good news that Prebendary Lyton, one of the best 
and most popular preachers in London, has a new yolume 
of sermons in the 

Tam glad to learn that Dr. Hort’s valuable collection 
of pamphlets has not been scattered. It will be thoroughly 
sifted by-and-by. Professor Ryle explains that his books 
were largely bought by Cambridge residents. Still, it seems 
unfortunate that the tools of such a workman should have 
been scattered. 


press. 


Pleasant Memories,” by 
interesting reminiscences of thie 
Disruption in Scotland, Dr. Chalmers, in a country 
church, is thus described: ** I saw him in the church on 
the Sunday sitting simply and placidly among the humble 
worshippers. The vane is distinctly before me as I write 
the ma grey head, the heavy features perfectly still, 
and the slumbrous expression in the big eyes. It was the 
fiery furnace smouldering; it was the forest king reposing 
in his lair.” 


A newly published volume, ‘ 


Dr. Pryde, gives 


some 


sslive 


The Scotch expression for joining the seceding party 
as ** comin’ oot.” Dr. Pryde once heard a workman 
‘ T cain’ oot with my minister; noo I ken nae difference 
0” preachin’, but a hantle Senet o the gi’ein’.” 
newspaper writer took advantage of the phrase to make 
joke ‘We understand,” he said, ‘that Mr. So-and-So, 
the chaplain of the jail, has joined the Free Church, and 
that all the members of his congregation are anxious to 
come out with him.” 
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BRIDES WAIDS’ PRESENTS.— Special 
attention is devoted to the production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable 
for Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original designs 
and estimates prepared free of charge 
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JEWELLERY.—The Goldsmiths’ COM- 
PANY'S Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, 
Earrings, Necklets, &c., is the largest and 
choicest in London, and contains designs 
of rare beauty and excellence not to be 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection of which 
is respectfully invited. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


PEARLS.—Choice strung 

in single, three, or five 
rows, from £10 to £3000; also an immense 
variety of Pearl and Gold-mounted orna- 
ments, suitable for Bridesmaids’ Gifts and 
Wedding Presents 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


REPAIR AND REMODELLING OF 
FAMILYJEWELS. TheGOLDSMITHS’ 
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kinds of Jewellery and the 
Family Jewels. Great attentio 
to this branch of their business, 
designs and Estimates are furnishe 
of charge 
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DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. A magn-ti- 
cent assortment of Rings, Stars, Sprays, 
Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., composed of the 
finest White Diamonds, mounted in special 
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Fine Diamond Maltese 
Cross Pendant, £50. 


Larger sizes to £200. 


Fine Diamond Necklace, of the purest water, £110. 
Larger sizes, £15) to £400. 


and original designs, wad sold direct to the 
public at merchants’ cash prices, thus 
saving pure hasers all intermediate profits 
An inspection is respectfully invite. 
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CASH PRICES. The 
COMPANY, conducting 
both in buying and selling, for cash, are 
enabled to offer purchasers great advan- 
tages over the usual credit houses. All 
goods are marked in plain figures for cash 
without discount. 


) COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
oS 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Finest Quality 
Pearl Studs, 
Set of three, £12. 
Also from £2 to £60. 


Fine enn’ Half- 
hoop Rings, 


from £15 to £209. 


APPROBATION... Selected parcels of 
goods forwarded to the country on approval 
when desired. Correspondents not being 
customers should send a London reference 
or de posit. 

COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, through 
this means, the advantage of being supplied 
direct from an immense London stock, 
containing all the latest novelties, which 
are not obtainable in provine‘al towns. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS 
executed with the utmost care and faith- 
fulness under the immediate supervision of 
a member of the Company. Where the 
selection is left to the firm, customers may 
rely upon good taste and discretion being 
used, and the prices being exactly the same 
as if a personal selection were made. 

OLD JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, and 
PLATE taken in exchange, or bought for 
cash. 
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Icei Water or Champagne Juz, with 
Electro-plated Mounts, ani 
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This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Food. 


‘““NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”— London Medical Record. | 
| 
| 
| 

| 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 

required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly bene . results have attended the use of this 

Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be Re eo adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 
Is 5s., and 10s, Sold everywhere. 


accompany each Tin, Price 6d., 
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THE ILLUS 


TEACHING OF 
BY EDWARD DOWDEN. 

Shakspere was no retailer of the petty wares of morality, 
made up in neat parcels for the use of small investors. 
From him the wisdom of life enters into us as health comes 
to us from the sun and the sea. We receive no little code 
of rules; we hear no shrill preaching of doctrines; we are 
not tied or trammelled in a system. But through him we 
are touched by those good forces of the world, which are 
also the divine forces; we feel the deeper influencings of 
life; and before we know that we have been pupils and 
disciples, the Master has helped to make us men. 

In the first place, we rejoice that our wisest master of 
life was not, in the narrower sense of the word, ascetic. 
Ascetic, in the true sense of that word, he was, for 
asceticism rightly means discipline, exercise, like that of 
an athlete in training; severe it may be, but why should 
such exercise not also be joyous ? And Shakspere helps to 
make us feel that the real school of discipline, the ‘best 
ground of exercise for athletes who would contend for the 
highest prizes, is not the cloister or the conveénticle, but 
life itself in all its variety, in all its plenitude, with all its 
trials, difficulties, temptations. He can, indeed, assign a 
place in our moral training to retirement, such as Prospero’s, 
for the ‘* bettering of the mind.” But Prospero, when he 
has attained mastery, resumes the cares and the duties of 
manhood, and returns from the island of wonder and 
enchantment to his dukedom of Milan. ‘The Tempest ”’ 
is, perhaps, Shakspere’s latest play. His first orginal 
play is probably ** Love's Labour's Lost,” and there he 
shows us a band of aspiring youths who would fain seek 
for perfection of character by inclosing themselves from 
the common forces of the world ina little school of artificial 
culture; and at the same time he shows us the failure and 
fatuity of such an experiment. Shakspere, as a teacher, 
sends us from doctrinaire inclosures to life itself; there or 
nowhere must we learn the lore that will stand us in stead 
when joys and sorrows put us to the test. 

He directs us to life, and at the same time he widens 
and deepens and purifies our vision of life. This, indeed, 
is the function of all great poets, and Shakspere, as the 
greatest of his kind, fulfils the function with the highest 
success. As we live from day to day we too often become 
dull to life itself: we move among accidents and circum- 
stances, and almost forget the essentials; the dust of the 
world gathers ; we are apt to grow full of weariness, ennui, 
shallow cynicism. Then day some high joy, 
great sorrow comes and we see things clear and in their 
true proportions. We perceive the meaning of action, we 
perceive the meaning of love; we see the radiance from 
heaven that strikes upon the path of our earthly way- 
faring; we recognise the angels whom we hive enter- 
tained unawares. Such is the lesson, such is_ the 
revealing power of great joys and sorrows. And 
something of the same power proceeds from works of 
high imagination. They purge our sense of sight as with 
perhaps, in truth, an Imogen is by our side, and we are but 
sacred euphrasy. They interpret for us the significance 
of birth and death, of gladness and grief; they reopen for 
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us the sources of laughter and of tears. Who pleads 
through the centuries on behalf of old age with such power 
as Lear? Who bids us know what youth is, with all its 

agitating hopes and fears, more imperatively than Romeo ? 
W ho interprets for us a mother’s grief like Constance ? 
Who illuminates sacrificial love more than Cordelia ? Who 
tells us more of wifely fidelity than Imogen ? 

To quicken our feeling for life in this way is better than 
all preaching. To communicate ardour is more than to 
utter a thousand moralities. But in communicating ardour 
the universal poet will at the same time preserve us from 
extravagances. If we are wise in the lore of life, it is well 
that we should wear our wisdom lightly. All would 
be spoilt by the presence of perpetual strain. And Shak- 
spere, in whom lives the genius of comedy, forever plays 
upon our spirits with his saving common-sense. He pierces 
through hypocrisies, unrealities, affectations; and he 
rebukes extravagance. One of the true heroic temper, 
like Shakspere’s Henry, even on his glorious field of 
Agincourt, can enjoy the humours of Williams and 
Fluellen. When Imogen in a rapture embraces the 
husband who had wronged her, she does so not with 
an ecstatic tirade but with a playful word. And 
Portia can mask her deep content in Bassanio behind 
the lovers’ quarrel of the rings. It is well if we can be 
graceful victors over even our excess of joy. And as to 
sorrow, how often Shakspere at once heightens and tempers 
its power by bringing it into juxtaposition with what is 
humorous! The world is a big affair, in which comedy 
and tragedy have both space wherein to move, and strange 
are their meetings ever and anon. If we see many things, 
and see each thing on its various sides or facets, we can 
hardly grow extravagant or unreasonable ; and Shakspere 
is very careful that his disciple shall acquire this large and 
exact power of vision. But, it may be said, Shakspere’s 
teaching is all of this world. Well, supposing so, has this 
world been divorced from the deep abyss in which it lives 
and moves ? Do not heaven and hell exist here in earth—hell 
in the breast of an Iago, who devours the dust and stings: 
heaven in the heart of a Desdemona, who knows not how 
to pronounce the name of that which her husband supposes 
her to be ¥ We make too much of here and hereafter; the 
world’s celestial and infernal are with us now in this our 
present habitation. And Shakspere helps to bring this 
fact home to us, and helps us to distinguish between those 
worlds of good and ill. He does not, indeed, rashly attempt 
to lift the veil of —_. He brings the lives of men to 
their earthly close, and ‘* the rest is silence.” But perhaps 
one who should attempt more than this, in fact, achieves 
less. Though it contain much of beauty, much of deep 
suggestion, is there not after all something of melodrama 
or of sacred pantomime in a ** Dream of Gerontius”’ or an 
ascent of Faust through the troops of the celestials ? Melo- 
drama does not greatly help the soul in its hour of need. 
But, brought to the and there with powers of 
intellect, heart, conscience-—so out of proportion to their 
earthly sphere-—snatched from our view, the actual life of 
man utters a deep vyaticination of the life beyond, in 
which the broken fragment of the are shall be rounded. 
‘o the greatest artist will state the problem; and so, in the 
way of life itself, he will suggest the solution. 


close, 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR JOHN HUDSON. 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Hudson, who had only 
recently succeeded the late Sir James C. Dormer as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Bombay, was thrown from his horse 
at Poona on June 9, and died immediately. He was the 
eldest son of the late Captain J. Hudson, R.N., and was 
born in 1833, After education at the Royal Naval School, 
New Cross, he entered the Army in 1853. He was present 
at the first relief of Lucknow. He also took part in the 
Abyssinian campaign, in the Afghan War, 1878-80, and in 
the advance on Cabul. He commanded the Indian con- 
tingent in the Soudan in 1885. His sudden decease, so 
soon after the equally sudden death of his predecessor, has 
cast considerable gloom over the Presidency. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Rey. F. Gunton, a former Vicar of Crewe Green, 
Cheshire, recently. 

The Ven. William North, Archdeacon of Cardigan, and 
Rector of Llangoaedmore, on June 7, aged eighty-five. 

Duke Max Emmanuel of Bavaria, a younger brother of 
the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, on June 12, aged forty- 
four. 

The Most Rey. Christopher 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
June 12, aged fifty-nine. 


Augustine Reynolds, D.D., 
Adelaide since 1887, on 


A marrii ize of rn oil le interest took pl: ice on June 10 
in St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. The bride was the Hon. 
Audrey St. Aubyn, second daughter of Lord St. Levan, and 
the bridegroom was Mr. Sydney Ponsonby, third son of the 
Ilon. Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, Comptroller of Accounts 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 

The enthusiasm with which Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
and his bride were received on their official entry into 
Sofia was increased by the fact that the Princess re sponde “l 
in the language of her subjects to an address of welcome. 
The city was lavis hly decorated, and on all sides there was 
the heartiest reception to the royal pair. 


Lord Onslow, who since his return from New Zealand 
has lost no time in taking up various departments of 
useful work, brought to the notice of the House of Lords 
an experiment which had been tried in the Cook Islands. 
He appointed a Resident in these seven islands, which 
have a population of 7350, and his object was to induce 
the British Government to make a more vital connection 
between the Resident and Downing Street than at present 
exists. However, as the New Zealand Ministry exercise 
authority over the Resident, the Marquis of Ripon thought 
an alteration might be considered as disagreeable. The 
Cook Islands have many curious features about them 
with which the Earl of Onslow greatly interested the Peers. 
Law and order hardly seem to be held in such high esteem 
as could be desired, for there is one policeman to every 
dozen of adults. All fines are collected by and distributed 
among the members of the police force, so that in the Cook 
Islands a policeman’s life should be ‘‘ a happy one.” 


“U. EK. Tea Co.'s Teas are Enjoyed by Millions.” 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY, Line 





TEA MERCHANTS TO H.RLH. 
| THE PRINCE OF WALES. 











Offices : 24, MINCING LANE, LONDON | Wa snare 9 





SUPERB TEA, DIRECT From IMPORTER to CONSUMER. 


Thorou -— 
Good Tea. 


1/-.. 


Of Excellent 
Value. 


No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 


. 1/6... 1/9... 2/.. 


r Great Strength The May Pickings A most 
and Fine Quality. covered with Bloom. Delicious Tea. 


DELIVERED, ANYWHERE in the KINGDOM, CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


There is no more trouble in obtaining these Teas than 
in buying from the ordinary Retailer. 


Lae 


(Please mention which of the above Teas you wish to taste.) 


You have simply to send your Order by Post, and on the day following 
receipt of same the Teas you select are Delivered at your own Doors, 


anywhere in the Kingdom, Carriage Paid. 


They are packed in useful 


7, 10, 14, or 20 lb. Canisters, or in Chests of 40, 65, or 100 Ib. 
No Charge for Canisters or Chests. 
You have absolutely nothing more whatever to pay beyond the Prices 


quoted. 
even 


LUXURY OF THE DAY; 





beyond your expectations; 


You will find the DELICIOUS QUALITY and Flavour to be 


your CUP OF TEA will be the 
and you will wonder why you have not dealt 





with the U. K. Tea Co. years ago. 


THE PRICES TOO ARE ABOUT ONE THIRD LESS 
THAN THOSE USUALLY CHARCED. 








The “‘ Lancet” * These 
the best results. 


carefully prepared.” 


says 





Teas yield 
The y are genuine 


* Health’ says: 
drinking these PURE Teas without the 


and ; 
least fear of injurious results.” 


‘Invalids may enjoy | 








THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY! 


U. K. Tea Co.'s Teas are despatched Under Bond to any part of the World at Special Rates, which include 
all charges for Packing, Bonding, Shipping, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and Carriage. 


Foreign Price List Post Free on application. 
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PRESENTATION 


COLD & SILVER 
PLATE. 








ONLY LCNDON ADDRESSES— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. (uta ros:), E.C., & 158 70 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





7. 
-) 
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Diamond Brooch. 108. 6d, 









Diamond and Gold, 388 > | 
| 





Diamond Marquise 
Ring, Gold, 25s, 








Pin and *) | 
uw 


Diamond Brooch, 1268. 
ee J | 


St 


Coronet 





Setting, 





Diamond Bracelet, 3@g, Centre Stone of Heart Ruby or Sapphire. 25s. \; 


| 
| 





Diamond Spray, 25s. 
THE FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount of wear, is most beautifully cut and faceted by the 


Diamond Arrow, 8s. 


first lapidaries of the day. The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are unsurpassable, and infinitely superior to many expensive 
real gems of inferior quality The great reputation of the FAULKNER DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. The 
stones are set in gold and silver by most experienced setters, and can be mounted side by side with the finest brilliants. They are 
patronived for Court and all great occasions. Thousands of Testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world. The public are 
cordially invited to inspect the marvellous selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations, 


CATALOGUES POST FREF. These WONDERFUL STONES can only be obtained of 


A. FAULKNER, ™*33%<ur"* 90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Sold oniy in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, 
and 8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep 
the Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


= a S ~ - = 
%e5 * 


> A 
Raa PIP TTT Lid ee 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100, 























WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated May 24, 1890), with three codicils (two 
dated Feb. 15 and the other Feb. 22, 1893), of the Right 
Hon. Mary Anne Baroness Forester, late of 3, Carlton 
Gardens, and Meaford Hall, Staffordshire, who died on 
March 7, was proved on June 3 by William Robert Parker 
Jervis and the Hon. William Monk Jervis, the ne phews, 
and John Charles Salt, three of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate in the United Kingdom amounting to 
upwards of £571,000. The testatrix devises the Mount 
Ricketts estate, Jamaica. and the Meaford estate, in the 
county of Stafford, to the use of her nephew, the said 
William Robert Parker Jervis, for life, with remainder to 
his eldest son, William Swynfen W hite hall Parker Jervis, 
for life, with remainder to his sons in succession. Many 
articles of plate, jewellery, Kc., some of historical intere st, 
are made heirlooms to go with Meaford Hall. She bequeaths 
£120,000 to go with the Meaford Hall estate ; and numerous 
legacies of considerable amount to relatives, executors, 
servants, and others. ‘The residue of her real and personal 
estate she leaves, upon trust, for the establishment of a 
cottage hospital at or near Wenlock, to be called ‘* The 
Forester Cottage Hospital,” and of a convalescent home 
at » seaside town or place to be called ‘‘ The Forester 
Convalk — Institution,” both as memorials of her late 
ene ord Forester. 

The a dated Aug. 24, 1891 
William Paulet, G.C.B., late of 18, St. James’s Square, 
died on May 9, was proved on June 3 by the Marquis of 


some 


of Field-Marshal Lord 


who 


THE 


Winchester, the nephew, Lord Sandys, and John | James, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £173,000. The testator bequeaths all his personal 
and movable goods, chattels, and effects, except money and 
securities for money, to his said nephew ; and many legacies 
of large amount to relatives, housekeeper, valet, and others. 
The residue of his property he settles upon his said nephew, 
the Marquis of Winchester. 

The will (dated Aug. 2, 1870), with two codicils (dated 
March 15, 1878, and Aug. 22, 1883), of Mr. Robert 
Edmund Mellersh, late of Godalming, who died on Feb. 4 
2 by Mrs. Sarah Ann Mellersh, the 
widow, and Reinhard Castendieck Sewell, the acting 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£194,000. The testator bequeaths £300 to the Incorporated 
Law Society, to found a prize for clerks articled in the 
counties of Surrey or Sussex, or for the sons of solicitors 
who have resided or practised in either of the said counties; 
£100 each to the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots, the Royal 
Hospital for Consumption at Ventnor, the Solicitors’ 
Benevolent Institution (Clifford’s Inn), and the Agricul- 
tural Benevolent Institution; 19 guineas each to the 
Benevolent Fund of the Loyal Victory Lodge of Odd- 
fellows (Godalming), the Cancer Hospital (Brompton), the 
Hospital for Consumption (Brompton), the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, the Royal Humane Society, the Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevolent Association, 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, and the 
Sussex County Hospital (Brighton) ; his share in the good- 


was proved on June 
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will of the Godalming Bank to his brother Frederick ; his 
house in Church Street, Godalming, with the furniture and 
effects, and £500 to his wife ; and “other legacies, including 
some to servants, clerks in banks, and labourers on estate. 
Ilis moiety of the Hambledon estate he devises to his wife, 
for life or widowhood, then to his son Robert Henry, for 
life, and then to his children as he shall appoint; and his 
Moicty, estate, and other hereditaments to his wife, for life 
or widowhood, then to his son Charles Edmund, for life, and 
then to such persons as he shall appoint. The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or 
widowhood, and then for his children, except his son, who 
succeeds to his share of the Hambledon estate. 


The will (dated Sept. 23, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
Nov. 28, 7301). of Mr. ci Garett J.P., late of Alde 
House, ldebore, Suffolk, who died on May 4, was proved 
on June 1 by Mrs. Louisa Garrett, the widow, and Edmund 
Garrett, Samuel Garrett, and George Herbert Garrett, the 
sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £57,000. The testator gives 
Alde House, with certain cottages and premises, to his 
wife, for life, and then to his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson ; his furniture, plate, effects, and 
carriages, 1000 £10 ordinary shares and 500 £10 preference 
shares in Newson Garrett and Co., Snape, Suffolk, to his 
wife ; 1000 £10 preference shares in the same company to 
his wife, for life, and at her death distributes them among 
the members of his family; and various properties are 
specifically given to each of his children. The residue of 
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MESSRS. JAY, being fully prepared W ith Novelties for the present season 
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py’ THE RARGEST Stock of 
Yj,QeD OAK FuRNITURE 





YU MLUSTRATED 
pCamatocue’s Free 


Splendid Cleansing 
Removes Stains apd Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 


4 TRY iT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S ( 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


ee.) A M M Oo N IA 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath, 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 
Preparation for the Hair. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
or leans Plate and Jewellery 
bottle for six to ten baths. 
or all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBE & Co. 32B, Southwark Street, 8.E. 








Sole Consignees 








DR. DE JONGH’ 
LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


| For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism,.Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CoO., 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s. 


Limited, 








IF YOU COUGH 








beapangan FROM a 9 —e 
“7 find your Pa ea ¢ ¢ the 
t. JI very offen use them when I am 


and they do meag 
“NELLIE MELBA.” 
Endorse 


Mesd. ALBANT, LANGTRY, FLORENCE 
ST. JOHN, MARIE ROZE, and others 


d by 











For Loss or Weakness 
of Voice, Hoarseness, 
Catarrh, Influenza, 


They are used by 
every singer of note. 


Asthma, &c. 











GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. |=»... Sunes 


£25 Hall ples ‘to Chime on 8 Bells. 


With bracket and 


In eases of 72 Pastilles, 1s. 1}d. Can be 


Wholesale Dépét, FASSETT and JOHNSON, 


» ordered through any Chemist, or post fre 


32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


bes ATCH 


accurat 


sir JOHN BENN SEIT (Ltd 


In oak or mahogany. 
Guineas extra. 


e on receipt of price by the 





t25 —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


Rare by andy gn lee bag alo ar 
} i fo ! " 


Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lrto., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


£10. _ In return for £10 NOTE, 
ce anid safe r po st, a J ADY 8 6G OL D 

KEYLESS WATCH J rf t for tin id 

manship, With keyless action, air, dan poh asnasinich and td is 


SILVER WATCHES, fro: from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Jewelled in 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


:, With Monogram 


grkhe WASUE. . oa snetiek 
ever, je ed, chr ete vi wiase, 
The Cnecredt wan EVEL Pi ODUCED Ais, “ome, and 
dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


| £5. siete KEYLESS Epic Anetien 
Ke L “- 
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(\HAPPELL & CO”S NEW MUSIC. | 












LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
Can you cut new bread- really new—into »RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 







| IRINCESS MAY f WALTZ thin slices ? No, you cannot with an ordinary ) From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
os , 7 hy “af nife, Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
By WALDTEUFEL. Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 













Cheap First Class Day Tickets to rhton every Weekday 
_ with THAT WONDERFUL From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare l 1., including Pullman Car. 
( heap Half-Guinea First Cle ay Tickets to Brighton 
Irom Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First C lass Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s, 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday. or Tuesday 


it is easier than cutting stale bread with any Return Tickets from London, Hs., ss, 6d., and Gs. 4d. 
other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, i ullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 
and try one. 


Just Published. 
YRINCESS MAY WALTZ. 
With Portrait in Colours of Princess Victoria Mary of Teck. 
| IRINCESS MAY WALTZ. 


Waldteufel'’s Last New Waltz. 








[MPERIAL MARCH. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Composed expressly for the 
Opening Ceremony of the 
Imperial Institute. 


] ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHIL ” 
and EASTBOURNE.—EVERY WEEK-DAY. Cheap I ast 


Trains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 and 

















\ N C . : 
| [PERIAL me ARC 7 i LLIV It is equally good for new bread 9.45 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 9.0 a.m, Norwood Junction 8.25 { 
5 ; ® and 10 a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.15 a.m., Kensington 

Wor Fait Orchestre and Mtlitary Band. stale bread and cake— namely (Addison Road) 9.50 a.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, 
] MPERIAL MARC H adi | ~ Iti hi , and Battersea ; Clapham Junction 8.15 and 10.l0a.m. Returning f 
r STTh aay raw Indispensabie. t is nota machine by oes Train the same day. | 
ARTH R 8U LLIVAN. I a . is ° VERY st NDAY Special Fast Trains fre m London Bridge 
co. a” Lut a knife, sharpened exactly like n., Ne ross 9.304.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Kens rsington 
rice 2s. net, eee } knif , CAdelise m Road) 9.10 a.m. zat West Bri me " ~ sea, 
wre ATES oc x ’ any other knile, only not a quarte and Battersea, from Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m., Norwood June- 
post! 5 NEW SONGS. y pom 3 > y It — tion 9.15 a.m., and ast t roydon 9 ” a.m. Returning by cert ain 
as often. To slice bread thin for Evening Trains same day only. 


Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6s. 


making sandwickes it is perfection ; 
you can cut thin slices just as well 
as you can thick ones, 


w' ING OF A ROSE. 
\ Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
| ‘ONG OF A ROSE. 
s Sung by Miss Damian, 
And enthusiastically encored. 


} 
4 
"TUSBRIDGE Sf WELLS.—EVERY WEEK- \ 
ati Cheap Fast Trains from Viet« ria 9.30 a.m. ; Clapham H 
9.35 a.m.. Kensington (Ade 1 a. 9.10 a.m. ; from 
n Bridge 9.30 a.m.. calling at E Croyde j 
IAY.—Cheap Return Tic els tr all Trains a m 1 
vad eden Junction. London Bridge, New Cross, Forest | 
' 
} 
' 











\ Y DaEAEe. by F. E. Weatherly. Made of FINEST STEEL. - ice Qs, Gd. Sy post. Hill. 3 orwovd Junction, and East Croydon. helerning by any 

Mi Y DREAMS. Size—14 inches by 24 inches. Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 78., 38. 6d. _ 
“Siege, TORTHING. — Every Weekday Che: 

Qs Lipo Wit Cyristy Knire Company, 46, HOLBoRN VIADUCT, LONDOQ, | Woe aaa aah | 

N LIDO WATERS DOESN’T LOOK as if it would cut bread ? aa. ee 

() 1 : NO? But it will, and make ao crumbs. YARIS. SHORTEST. CHEAPEST ROU TE. 


Sung by Mr. Hirwen Jones, 











Mr. Reginald G , &e : 
* Se nee thet canna U fall to ple ase.’"— “sunday Times | nA By ugh on charles Scenery of Normandy, to the ter- 
— ninus near the Madeleine 
4 P Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
REY SaCEae Sone Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays), 


( ¥ nen by ~~ ] _ sed a =" wmng. COS U M S Tondon to Paris (1&2) (1, 2,3) Paris te London (1 & 2) (1, 2,3). 
apited to iviani’s celebrated melody 0: i >. a.m. p.m. 
* The Silver Trumpets.” | i i Victoria .. .. & Rey - » | Paris . — oS i mi pam, 
()N ANGEL WINGS E s—Tailor-made Coats and Skirts Lomi Bigs Ot ste are 

On Viviani's * Silver Trumpets.” P I's P ss —_— 6.0 ss a0 Viet ia 4 ; i“ 7.0 7 
matt pm ey lel in Navy Serge and New Tweeds, £2 12s. 6d., £3 3s., a : 


and greatly used in all English chure he 5. 


‘ ys ANGEL WINGS. Train between Victoria and Newha : xe a 
With Organ or Harmonium Accompaniment ad lib, } £3 18s. 6d., L4. As., L4 14s. 6d. Covert Coat and | Fares—Bingle, Firs a Se, Ta: Be co. 2g, 7 Phir’ . 7a. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 40, New Bond Street. | : | in by beer ron oi Mgt hdetmeayita Fe De te bamp . ne Vien ag 
RINSMEAD PIANOS. _ Skirt for Country or Travelling wear, Tailor-made, rant neva cet aake OW tie AND. fo. 
Perfect ix aS fren claimed, but rarely see worth | principal places of interest on the Continent 
while te n he testimouy on behalf of | the "RING MEAD . 2 2R - 
aay es” Ht oniy half that i suid in their fowourbe | | very Smart in cut and fit, 25 8s. [COR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, 
re "Hor Babs, Soe ila, anal on te Ther Tons tren <i | Tourist Programmes aud Handbills, to be obtained at the 
aa ms, and at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may 
*btained : West-End General Offices, 28. Regent Street, 


strates ists Fr 
— pRINSMEAD snd SONS _— CA ES Tieeadilly. and &, Grand Bc Yel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; 
14, New Bond street, London, W. Hay's Ageney, ( ornbill ‘ k's Ludgate Circus Office; and 
( )ETZM \NN OF BAKER STREET s—150 Black and Colou red Cloth Capes, ee is Ore le “hs oo FE, Secretary and General Manager. 
‘HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. SUPPLY with Velvet Frills, £1 1s., £1 11s. 6d., £2 2s. 100 PREAT DAeTees ae wit F AY. 


s Tot Is 
BROADWOOD. COLLARD. ERARD, and BECHSTELN to Tt ESpay BER HCHETE OT RRMOUTE Lowen 


pring tf. ones Ae gh CO PES © é yt oes ng be t.. Satin, Silk, and L.ace Ca pes, LO 25., £2 12s. 6d., £3 3s. Torr. CKOM u Be BO malg — “ os on-u n-Sea, Bkenhig 


A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 











at lower rohe 
houe in Lendon. Secondhand Pianos from £15 to £100 Seuthwold, and Hunstanton, are iss 

THOMAS OETZMANN and (O., 27, Baker Street, W LONDON ‘(Liverpool Street), also from 
: STATIONS and New Cross (L. B. and s 


NEW FASHIONS CRATIS. PATTERNS POST FREE. from Liverwul Street. These Cheat Ti 











ILEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte m ST. PANCRAS (Midland) and ; 
Manufacturers Established = 1807 These celebrated COC _ iit NSTANTON, YARMOUTH, LOWESTOF T. and CROMER. 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not te be found in any } CHEAP DAY TR _ Ly PHE SEASIDE. 
ther maker For SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and Be 2s. Hd.. DAILY by. Throvgh 
Instalment System FAST TRAINS fre i LIVERPOOLSTREET and RES HURCH 
170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W STREET. Cheap Tickets aleo jssued at ME TROPOL I'TAN 
‘ ar LINE STATIONS, via Bishop 
| ) ALMAINE 1 and CO.’s PIANO AND ‘ LAC TON, w AL TON, antl Tixit WICH and Back. 4s.) From 
ORG am CLE ARAN‘ E SALE EXTENSION OF y 2 vi oe Se ee ae 
PREMISES Ten years’ warranty Fasy terms, approval, bs tt 
carriage free. Cottages, 7,9 and 1 guine as Ww. Bint, General Manager. 





Class 0, 14 guineas ss 6, 35 guineas. OX FORD ST l ONDON 

(lass 1, 17 guineas 7, 40 guineas 

Class 2, 20 guineas lass ass 9, 0) guineas a ” 
American Organs, by all the ton t Makers from 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument — - 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 





C ‘HEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOL IDAY, 

Brussels and back, 20s.; the Ardennes, 35s.; Switzerland, 
97s., &c., via Harwich and Antwerp, by Great Eastern Railway 
.’s steamers every W 


( I eek-day. 
NEW SERVICE, via the HOOK of HOLLAND daily (Sundays 





be exchanged free if not approved of within one month 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. PYALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 108 Years), 80 and 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.¢ included), : : 
Through carriages from Liverpool Street Station at 8 p.m.; 





Birmings ium (New Street), 4p.m.; Manchester (London Road), 
3 pt York, 3.40 p.m. (in connection with express trains from 
the Midlands, the North, and Scotland) direct to Harwich. 
Dining-Car from York. Hamburg from Harwich by G.S.N. Co.'s 
steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays 

Combine rickets and cheap tours to all parts of the 


URST and BLACKE Tr’ SNE W ‘NOVE LS. 
THE WINNING OF MAY. By the Author of “ Dr 












h Romney man at the Helm 
IN THE BALANC *E By G. M. RORINS: Mis, L. itinent, ad ** Walks in the Arde anon, 6d., at all 
Palltie 3 ynold Author of The Ides of March, rhe skstalls, Particulars at 61, Regent > r of the 
" itinental Manager, Liverpool Street, Statio m, B.C 


Tre K now ledge Ae 
THE SAF 4 RON ROBE ‘By MARGARET B. Cc RC SS, 
Phyme and Rue ols 


| {PR re y > ‘ > 
pisiNifeRITED. 1 Ciepsswet, | GUMMER HOLIDAYS. NORWAY. 


Shorte at Sea Route. Only Eighteen Hours, Tour of Twelve 





— = wlern Greek Heroine Wily Widow | Days to the West Coast and Fiords of Norway. The well-known 

> eeu | Meum Yechte ST. Bt NNIVA and ST. ROGNVALD, from Leith 

A BROKEN IDOL By ADEL INE SERGE ANT, |} and Aberdeen every Saturday during June, July, and August. 
Author of ‘Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “sir Anthony, Also to the Orkney and Shetland Islands Five times a Week. 

&e. 3 vols ‘ Full part iculars and handbook trom W. A. MaLcorm, 102, Queen 
SECOND EDITION OF “ DE AREST. . By Mrs. | Victoria Str I : THomas Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, 
FORR aT bE 43 Author of Viva, Lord and My nnd B ay Offices : A. Gaze and Son, 42, Strand, and Branch 
Lady, ols | Offices; SeweLt and Crowrner, 18, Cockspur Street, Charing 

Cross, 8.W., and 11, Onslow Place, South Kensington. 


I ondo m: Herer and Brackerr, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street ~ 
| NORWEGIAN YACHTING CRUISES 
7 (PORE i onerstn) Sa Ne wCen er Onn e tie 
ite Norway. Only one night at se By the 
| NI BION STE AM- SHIP CO.S (Lid.) Fast and Sp lendidly Fit ted a 
Yachting Steamer, 
MIDNIGHT SUN (Captain Nivison, R.N.R.), 
3020 tons, 2860-horse power, 
res from 12 Guinea E py eng us table. 
12, 26 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
ILEASANT MEMORIES OF A’ BUSY 
LIFE ty DAVID PRYDE, M.A., LL.D, Author of 
Highways of Literature Great Men in European ) Eilato ry,” 
© Biographical Outlines of English Literature &c., é 
ith a Mezzotint Portrait. Post Svo, 6 j 
Witttam Biackwoop and Sons, Ex lunbers h and London. 



























MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL, “Ail applications. Gur heris t 
4: On June 6. In 3 vols At all Libraries Steamer, MIDNIGHT SUN, VP 
LL ALONG THE RIVER. A Novel. guret {Telogrphie Address, Tourist 
P| 4 By the Author of “ Vixen,”” “ Lady Audley's Secret,” a ; _ f 
* Gerard,” & 
| London: Simpkins and Co., Limited | PLEASURE CRUISES 
New Edition, pp. 180, cloth Is., post free, : sae 
OG DISEASES TREATED BY SAROMNE, chre Tose rete ed CHM bORAwO meer ee 
| HOMCBOPATHY. By JAMES MOORE, M.R.C.V.S. Each AN ENTRANCING PERFUME, FLORAL, DISTINCTIVE, AND HIGH CLASS. ‘a ARO ), B8TE La Wn ae. ont Ce ORAZU, : SMT tons ; 
disease is ay on scribed and prescribed for.—London: James a June 28, for w gays. August 2, for 24 days. j 
| August 16, for 15 days 











On the first two trips the North Cape will be reached while the 





Errs and Co Threadneedle Street and 170, Piccadilly July 15, for da ays. ‘ 

—— Calling at Leith two days later. j 
r mh . ‘ ; > The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘* Inner Lead,”’ 

M O N T E TT Aas ©. i.c.. inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway, thus ‘ 

4 — securing smooth water, and will visit some of the finest fiords H 















































For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, i 
one of the most quiet charming, and interesting of spots on the PEPSALIA has the exact appearance and taste of the best white table salt. sun is above the horizon at Midnight. 
Mediterranean sea-coas Substitute PEPSALTIA, the Digestive Table Salt, for ordinary Table Salt. , The G ARONNE and CHIMBOR AZO are fitted with Electric 
. : . _ Aght, Electric be s ot ane jaths, &e, 
The, Principality hes a tropics al vegetation, yet the summer Put PEPSALIA into the salt-cellar, and eat it with your food as, and j F. Gheey ‘and Co. ) Head Offices 
' Ki instead of, ordinary salt. PBEPSALIA will thoroughly digest the food. Managers } AxvERsox. AnvERsox, ¢ Fenchurch Avenue, 
. ~ t © softest sane ‘tela are and ( : ondon, 
quand ond waperaen, wake the 8 oth. a Indigestion will be absolutely cured and avoided, and you will gain health, ‘or apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue 
an tn acon of car own platen et a immer re asi strength, and comfort. PBPSALIA is cheap—a i/- bottle “js sufficient BAC. Urtertie West-End tiranchs Ofer, 1, €orksparstrect, SA 
sin some of our own ces 8 ner rese igland nm . . . . . . ‘ : 
for48 meals. Try it for a week—you will be delighted with it. From Chemists, HIRT S. FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
Monaco is the only sea-bat hing town on the Mediterranean | = ‘ setae e j o/. a A /e 1S ‘ a — 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements sas th he | Stores, and Grocers, in 1/-, 2/-, and 5/- bottles. . S tl ; > most far — Pag t Qual 
Establis) ent the by ks of the Ri e—Theatre, certs, - . raATA Wp. ‘alle . . 7) 9/. I, Mis © urchasing Shirts 1e Bes uality 
tans ag lela 2 a a Se A beautiful Doulton-ware PEPSALIA Cellar sent post free for 2/-. should try FORD'S EUREKA. 
There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in ‘ ’ ; ePoOpDAr QHIR tTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special G. and G. S1 ERN, 30s., 408... the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, Durability, 
fascination and attractions—not only by the favoured climate and Appearance. All double s titched. | 
and by the inviting but also by the facilities of every 1) ‘ ’ ow > : R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Londo 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restoration 62, GRAY'S INN Roan, ‘Lonpon. = — - 
of health. ouscennecsames . - HIRTS.—N . ~ he ie 7 
ence daiide S.—New Patterns in French Printed 
Ne ee ee Tr oe trees counptes the fest, pines JUNO Cycles. ge Perl Adresse de Mi. SUEZ 0 Rue %# Prony PARIS S and Oxford Mat Shirtings for making FORD'S EUREKA 
among the winter stations on t Mediterranean sea-border, on of luatrated List N N SHIRTS, forwarded post free; also preces ane Sece-enaaaere, 
" its numere attractions, and the elegant ost Free ee w R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. i 
asures it has to offer to its gu 8 =o ~ it to-day the JUNO G.O., Front 2 w2 “7 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, t sp ist frequented Driver and im- e* -@ LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
by travellers in Europe—in short, Monacc and M mie Carlo enjoy proved light road- = b < Banded. fine linen, thr for 6 Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
oe sp ste me ase handed, fine en, ee for 6s.; “ 7s 
@ perpetual spring. . aes im. "6, _ = w as Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash heed dln ready for { 
. as in > feninen fon neds * S Lady's S fet 4 d ~ use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 
ma lonte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty eee 2 anes aes So VACCINE for the MOUTH J * UGH si 
- JUNO folding Tri- Etrengthens the Gums i i OOPING COUGH. 
a? g 4 
. cd oni m 7 - cycle passes 28-inch ro 7 - ' 
REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN wr.” Phenmatie w ¢ Aegean tee CROUP. 
d ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT Cushion, and Solid a. The only Dentifrice 5 : —_ en " : ili * 
Patronised by the Royal Family. hay = preree Os securing oF ROC HE Ss HERBAL EMBR¢ ICA I I¢ N, 
Should be used at any desired temperature in every o o + Beto Xs iets And =z . ’ ’ - uf 
Weakness, Rheamation, Tender Feet, ac., aud for ell< hildrens CASH DIS 10% & CARRIAGE PAID saeagnrcne om A | “s as THE celebrated effectual cure without 
in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the pages,sent post free = + internal medicine Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
or ~ 7? pot ty ——— wy ac Ate yy TrpMan SEetrepetioan stachinicte’ Company, Ltd. > a = aed ARDS and SOR yh Gaeen Nictorts, Stress, London, 
Bo Avene 0 avor worthless and injurivus 76, BISHOPSGA THOUT, LONDON, E.C ( ( eDIsS . ry q whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
substitutes, ask for Tidman's, v ° nd . N.B—Every JUNO guaranteed. a London Agenis : WILGc X & Co, 239, Oxford Street. Sold by maa ‘Chemists, Price 4s. per Bottle. 
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his property he leaves, 


his late daughter, Louisa Maria Smith. 

The will (dated Aug. 27, 1889), 
Sept. 28, 1892), of Mr. Jasper Macaulay, 
Hill House, Cobham, Surrey 


widow, 


estate amounting to upwards of £42,000. 
for life, and then to 
; the remainder of 
his pl: ~ all his furniture and effects, horses and carri: ges, 


Hill House, 


gives certain of his plate to his wife, 
his nephew, Robert Me lenns Macaulay 
£1000, and his freehold residence, Leigh 
his wife; £1000 each 


Maria Boyd and Margaret Adelaide Boyd ; 
to the Belfast General Hospital and the 
a iety. 


for his wife, for life. 








You CAN VISIT 


CHICAGO, 
THE WORLD'S FAIR CITY, 


Spend Six Days there, and return to Chicago in 
Eleven Days, 


AT A TOTAL EXPENSE OF ABOUT $160.00. 
THE 


Northern Pacific 


Railroad, 


in connection with its 


leased Line, 
The Wisconsin 
Central, 


will, twice each day, 
START from the Grand 
Central Passenger 
Station, corner 
Harrison Street and 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
through Vestibuled 
Trains, including 
elegant Dining Cars 
and Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, to 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK, MONTAM 


AND 


PACIFIC COANT 
POINTN. 


This is the most comfortable 


Line to 


HELENA, 
BUTTE, 
SPOKANE, 
TACOMA, 
SEATTLE, 
PORTLAND. 


¢ ! . a 
CHARLES 8. FEE 
ota, USA 


COCKLE? Ss 
ANTIBILIOUS 
__~-PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR 





(0 KLE’S 
LIVER 

((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 


(WOCKLE'S 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN 


(0cKLE'S 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. 


CAMBRIC :: 


POCKET : eka * 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANOKERCHIEFS, 


LISTS POST FREE. owe 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. ‘00 tise nee 
B" TLER’S MUSIC AL _INSTRUMENTS. 

‘ ‘ : ar «, Fl i 


Harr 
Violix 


® pages, sent post free. 


upon trust, for his wife, for life, 
then as to nine tenths for his nine surviving children as 
tenants in common, and as to one tenth for the children of 


with a codicil (dated 
late of Leigh 
, who died on March 19, was 
proved on May 31 by Mrs. Sarah Catherine Mae: aulay, the 
one of the executors, the value of the person: il 


to his sisters Rubina 
Emily Sheahenia Crawford, and his sisters-in-law Charlotte 

and £250 each 
Jelfast Charitable 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
At her death he ina aths £10,000 


A WORD TO THE WISE! 
Yellowstone Park 


to his brother John; 
Cc umming ; 


law ; 


residue to Aileen Boyd. 
(dated March 29, 1886 ; 


The testator 
the nephew, Henry 
Rose Macandrew, 
to 
Russell and amounting to over £34,000. 
and an annuity of _ 
amount secured to her 
wife; and one 


Lothian Macandrew. 


£4000 to his nephew Jasper 
£3000 further to each of his said sisters-in- 
£2000 to his nephew Robert Macaulay; £1000 to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the augmentation 
of the maintenance of poor livings; and the ultimate 


The will (dated March 23, 
March 1é 
of Mr. Donald Munro Macandrew, formerly of Leith, North 
Britain, and late of Kilrock, Torquay, who died on April 12 
was proved on June 1 by Captain John Lewis Mac — Ww, 
Augustus Johnston, and Mrs. 
‘the widow, 
value of the personal estate in the United Kingdom 


in 
by her marriage settlement, to his 
or two other legacies. 
real and personal estate he leaves to his daughter Catherine 


TRATED LONDON NEWS 


JUNE 17, 1893 





J.P., former 


with three codicils 
and Feb. 4, 1893), 


1°86), 

1890 ; 
Oct. 
late 


Agne 8 


the acting exec utors, the 
Power 
Cookson, 
personal 


The 


200 


The testator beque: aths £ 
like 


addition to one of the 
The residue of his 


Cookson. 








Concurrent testimony of the most convincing nature 
points to the certain advent of 


MUCH SICKNESS 


| in the summer now rapidly approaching, and the present 


unexampled drought, by lessening our needful supply 
of water, is proving a powerful auxiliary to 


TYPHOID & OTHER FEVERS. 


It behoves all heads of families to arm themselves 


against its approach, and there is no greater safeguard 


} than 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 


which is a cooling and purifying medicine, gentle in its 
action and certain in its results. It is a very pleasant 
and is recommended by the most eminent 
the medical profession. It is endorsed by 
tens of thousands, from the duke to the peasant, and 
it has remained a household remedy of unrivalled merit 
for more than sixty ye _ It is inexpens ive but in- 
valuable, and the proprietors unhesitating ly assert that 
every claim made for opp than justified by results 
Don't wait until the Enemy is upon you, but get n 
bottle at once from your Chemist, and follow the plain 
instructions for its use. You will bless the day you 
took this advi 


drink, 
members of 


Sold in Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 46, 11 =, 
22 =, by all Chemists everywhere. 
turers, HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 


113, Holborn; 9a, Old Broad Street; 42, Fenchure) 
and 47, Monkwell Street, London, E.(’. 


Sole 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Hot and Cold Water Tap 


INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN 


rR WILLIAM THOMSON). 


Plumbers and Ironmongers, 
OR FROM THE 


Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd., 


10, BLACKSTOCK ST., LIVERPOOL. 


DESCRIPTIONS ON APPLICATION. 


LSGARES 
Ed OY 

ASTHMA AND 

HAY FEVER 


ve JOY'S CIGARETTI 
radically ¢ 
or Baeratn, and Hay Feve 

smoked by delicate patients 

t physicians 


«diately 
ruma, Cngonxtc Broncnitis, 
Perfectly harmless 
ladies, or children. 


All Chemists 


‘ost free from WILCOX and CO., | 


FIRE. Irongate Wharves, 
Messrs PHILLIPS MILLS, and CO 
hants, be cr heir numerous 
having | red tem] rary prem 
Al ica 
P ADDING TON. 


ipeeed 6 i, RAED STREE , 


(UL LETON’S 
Established half a 
| Information respecting 


May be had in many Varieties from all 





relieve, and a little . 


and | 
Manufac- | 








FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without fail. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. lid. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


HERALDIC 
ury search 

and Pe 

and Mo to in heraldic colar is. Gl. B k-plates engra 
in Me vee and Mediwval s Heraldic se “al ugraving 

ILLt MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELECS 

ectus c nbourn t, London 


OFFICE 
vl Authent 


F amily Arms 
“0. Gal 


wir, 


{ULLETON’S G UINE A BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY.—Best qu , 
+, all stamped in ” W 
harge for eng 


ate 
 tondon, Wet 


YCEUM.—Mr. HENRY 

and Manager. —~ TO-DAY 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. TO-NI¢ ay t 9.10. 
THE BELLS, preceded at 8.2 by A REGULAR PIX H 

y night ex ept Wednesdays ar vd Sat range © » to June at 


MATINEE of BECKET Wedne 
ICE ne 


IRVING, 


sat Y lay at 


rst Es n Ten t 
gram.—LYCEUM 


~ | changeable 


RINCE 


p EVERY 


OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
EVENING at £15, © Modern Musical ty 
ry titled POOR 

E. Brookfield. Lyrics | 
by Millccker and Albeniz. Box office 


CIMOLITE 
s SKIN P¢ WDER 
ms woo 


Con 


YAYLOR’S 
thorong chiy harm} 
ne ed ‘ — an 


the 


t skir Pr € 
Most INVALUABLE 
J. TAYLOR, ¢ Raker 8 


( ‘OL DE N . AIR. Robare’s 
the nutifal golden « eg ur so mu 
oly "harmi “ rice wl and 10s. 6d of all 
rin cine al Pe yfume rsand Chemists throng hy ut the world Age nt 
t. HOVENDEN and SONS and 2 Kerners Street v 


\ 


reduce 


J ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


a. Sins trat <p = Rg hes and Clo 


fre m ay 
SOuN w AL KELL 77, oe hill : ane 20, Regent street. 


The will ( 


AUREOLINE 


h admired. | 


cks at | 





H is been used over Fifty Years 


| all pain, cures wind colic, 


only | 


| 
| 
| 


dated Feb, 25, 1889) of Mr. Charles Mortlock, 
y H.E.I.C.S., 
Kensington, who died on ‘April 17, was proved on May 31 
by Charles Mortlock and Henry 
surviving executors, 
amounting to upwards of £23,000. 
his property to his children in equal shares, but certain 
advances are to be brought into account. 
7 will (dated Jan. 29, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
1892), of Mrs. Louisa Power Clutterbuck, formerly 
of Ne ste Park, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, and 
of Clifton 
died on April 3 at Torquay, was proved on May 25 by John 
Hicks, 
two 
estate 
testatrix 
husband's relatives, 
of her real and personal estate to her cousin, the said Henry 


late of 9, Ladbroke Gardens, 


Mortlock, the sons, the 
the value of the personal estate 
The testator leaves all 


Lodge, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, who 
the brother, and Surgeon- Major Henry 
of the executors, the value of the 
amounting to upwards of £21,000. 
legacies to her own and her late 


gives 
friends, and others; and the residue 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


| 3ENSON’ §, 61, ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


London. 
5 forts, (14stamps) 


R ally good Fx be wars at 


208.,228, per 100 (and upwards). Samples 


North Pole 


— 


2000 Pictures 
MADE BY 
Lieut. Peary 

Among 
Greenland’s 


Icy 
Mountains. 


THE EXPLORER ENDORSES THE KoDak. 

“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak,’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 


Sound region. E. PEARY, U.S.N 


EASTMAN 


SCNO FOR KODAK icetadahe 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
4 A ce ST., 


ADVICE T0 MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
by Millions of Mothers 
and 


ays 


teething with perfect safety 
child, softens the gums, all 
und is the best remedy for 
Depend upon it, Mothers, tt 
yourselves and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


f all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Tottle, 


* their yoga n while 


ueccess, It soothes the 


liarrhecea, will give rest to 


CREME Simon 
‘ ~slemabe r fi r the : ‘Geen 
plexion « and hae + 1a 
i n un- 
bu Redness, 
Chilblaine Chaps. 
! v 8 f 
e L DIES, perfume and gives a 
|: Sinoms vety appearance. 
Re 4. SIMON, 123, Rae Grange Bateliere, PAKS. 
— Chemists, Druggists fot rfumers, and Principal 


CHAS. PACKER & CO. 


76 and 78, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW hope 


w “hie “h it imparts 


An abecolutely secure Screw Fastening, for all inter- 

articles of Jewellery, such as Pins, Studs, 

Rings, Bracelets, &c. Full Particulars and Illustrations 
in Catalogue, post free on application. 


FITS 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, AND OTHER NERVOUS 
DISEASES, 


OSCAR FANYAU’'S treatise on Epilepsy and all Ner- 
vous Diseases will be sent post free on application to 
OSCAR FANYAU & CO., 
90, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, we., 
Next British Museum. 
FULL AND PLAIN ADDRESS REQUESTED. 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS | 


(LIMITED). 
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THE CHARMS OF SMOKING WITHOUT ITS EVILS. 
Amongst the many Testimonials from Gentlemen who smoke the “ Press" Pipe, , 
THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER, says: 
STANLE + “It is a Gem. The tobacco is burnt to dry ash, the foul 
flavour of its oil is avoided, there » no waste, and it is easily cleaned.” 





aban CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER 





Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


Address: “ KEBLE’S GAZET‘E” OFFICE, 
MARGATE. 


In }-lb. and }-lb. Packets. 


BREAKFAST. 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 











[PATENT] 


requiring no digestive effort. 











TINS 2 G6. Half-Tins ‘Samples, 1 6. causes Luxu- 


PEEP Eee Eee ee Sessa) || ime, pnp 





CHOCOLAT-MENIER. — 


Daily Consumption 
0) toms. 


‘*EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. cuneede of 





CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Peptonized 
COCOA 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. e 
Most Delictous, Nutritious & & M | i k +m 


Sold Everywhere. 








For over a quarter of a century it 


has never failed to rapidly 
N restore Grey or Faded a 


Hair, in youth 


O or age. a In 
4q 











Cases, 


Falling, 106; of all 


perfectly 








Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION | 
NORWICH STOVES, 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


Those desirous of counteracting the enormous advances 
now being made in the prices of Coal should adopt these 
celebrated Stoves, which have been proved to effect a 
saving in fuel over the ordinary form of grate of from 
25 to 30 per cent., ani have stood the test of 
twenty years’ experience, They may be seen in action 
at our London Show Rooms, See Correspondence in | 
Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 22, 1892. 

Superbly Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be 

sent free on application, 





| Tl pousnes without Mid | 4 
BRUSHING J F 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN! ho 


AND CHILDRENS |fai@ (MC2 mS aL. 
BOOTS gSHOES jf GRtnovaretaPousnes Ne 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; ALSO ‘a, & PATENT LEATHER Xx { 

TRAVELLING BAGS||8) >» Guace Kip & RG 


& TAN SHOES Pie 
a GlARNESS, Yi Price 1/-. K A 


LEATHER GOODS, VAS 






Inventors and Original Manufacturers of Galvanised 
Wire Netting for Garden, Park, and Farm, 





LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH. 














NUBIAN PREPARATIONS Sy 










BLACK WHITE & BROWN 


DAL f 
ATicLes. [il 
HE PRICE,6 0 Ii) 


TAN PASTE tor Highly Polishing BROWN BOOTS, SADDLERY, &c. in {in Boxes 1/. oe 
Sample Box of the Celebrated SILVERET” PLATE POWDER will be sent post free to anyone on application, TET aTTIN AW a hie 3 a 

All above Goods Sold Everywhere. If any difficulty in obtaining, apply direct to— (tHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now le 
NUBIAN MANUFACTURING Coy. (Ltd.), 95 to 99, Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 







Wholesale 
Agents; 












R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31-33, BERNERS STREET, W., 
and 91-95, City Roap, E.C., LONDON. 


-CLANTON'S FAR-CAP, 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears, Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND, 











SHOES, &. > 











7 fT j 

A Sex POusMc DRESSING 
FORLADIES & 
CHILDREN'S 

Boots eSHoEs. 


A-S 








THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Ilair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s Gd. 


NOTICE. 








XECTED BN WEATY 


Sa: 


WOT 








obtained in New York from the ANGIO-AMERICAN 
Due Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists 














ASPINALL’S 


“A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD.” 


COLOUR CARDS gratis and post free on 
application to 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 
NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


N.B.—Estimates for the complete Decoration of Houses, &c., &c., by our own staff of 
skilled workmen, free on application. 


ENAMEL. 


W.H. ALLEN & CO., 


QV DURING|Ba/ YORK STREET WORKS, 
LAMBETH, S.E., 


) ° 
_ ; Manufacturing Engineers and Electricians, 


v SEASONS Y Are prepared to survey, report, and submit design 
for Electrically Lighting COUNTRY SEATS 
9 
FrazeRs TABLETS 














and Mansions by water, wind, steam, or gas power. 


























A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 


Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, A&c. 

Hygienic, and pre- 

pared with Pure SYS 






























and Harmless 
ie: : a Materials, 
Beware of worthless imitations. None are 


genuine unless they have the word “ Frazer” 
stamped upon them. Price, 1s. 1}d. per | 
packet (post free, 1s. 3d.). Of all Chemists 





PRICE 


In Three Tints, 


and Druggists, or direct from amen 
', 
RACHEL. 


To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 

Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St., W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, Limited, S 


11, Luigate Square, London, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS. 




















FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER.—* Really, IT. consider that, humanly 
speaking, * BENGER's Foop’ entirely saved baby’s life. I had tried four other well- 
known Foods, but in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began 
the ‘Benger. He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly.” 

ZB, GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED 
HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 
LONDON. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, as 
NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 












Retatl in Tins, 18. 6d., 28. 6d., 5s., and 10s., 
of Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 





















$ 4s to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
“g Be that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 


— remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


S S ' 9q Lavender 
Ss water. 


Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &. Sold throughout the Country. 
Manufactory: 176 & 177 STRAND, LONDON, “i” 


IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 














It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousand have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 


EME KD: relief from any other remedy. It isa thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 
‘ wag 6A trial of a box is carnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENUAM, 


SSR AILS 


ee ee 
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Placed 
ina Kettle, 
it is most interest- 
ing and instruct- 
ive to watch the 
develo; »pme| nt 0 ft 
os * Oc! “3 


‘FUR’ ‘FUR’ 
m Kettles, 


KITCHEN BOILERS, 
AND PIPES, 
Prevented 
by using 


‘FUR’ 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


of, say, twelve 
months, it resem- 


comes an unim- 
peachable witness 
OS He uae its usefulness. 








BEFORE USE. 
ONE OF MANY 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Boiler 
Leakage. 
i I Kettle Size 26 
of great benefit teen ws a Small Boiler Size 5- 
given much satisface Medium Boiler Size 76 


in . be : ORDER FROM YOUR IRONMONGER, 


In case of difficulty in obtaining, enclose Three Stamps in addition to price, for postage, 


and send t the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, AFTER USE. 
LANCSTAFFE, BANKS, & PECKOVER, 66, Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C. 


‘Siatee Neville, Reid, | 











Guineas and upwards. 


-List free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


Eon) 3 


Onticians and — Instrument Makers to 
the ueen, 

38, aesaees VERS UCe, z.C. 

An ALWAYS NocePtaMLe PRESENT. 

An Orizinal Cas? of MULHENS’ 

GE SUINE 


COURT STATIONERS 


No. 4/11 


EAU pe COLOGNE. 


T AND STRONGE 


—~o0eee0ee0 


y> 


selection of 
Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Quin- 
ieentrated Ex. 
» from Fresh 

} lar 


uae: 
9 » NEW BOND ST. W. 


(ine door from Brook St. 
P eLists nN application 
Mr. J. REUTER, Manager 
And at Cologne, 
New York, 
E Vienna, Riga, ani | 
— Odessa. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


| 
GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS. 37, B* de Strasbourg 


'$ Cel d Perfu 
ED. PINAUD So: cr wa teo00Rn 
IXORA BREON! | AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 
ED.PINAUD’ IXORA SOAP 


3 ‘HOVENDEN & sOMs,, 
IN TUBES, 


LLOYD’ S 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 
rae ortcinas FU XESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 
i _—- 


Invitations to Weddings, 
Dinners, Dances, Tennis, &c. 
| Visiting and Menu Cards. 
=n | 


Dance & Concert Programmes. 
Samples of Stationery Post Free. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


90000000000000000000000000000000000000009000000000000000 
A PERFECT TYPEWRITER FOR THREE GUINEAS. 


PERRY & CO.’S 


“ ODELL” TYPEWRITER. 


Price £3 3s. 
WHAT WILL THE “ODELL” DO? 


will write 60 words per minute. 
it will give perfect manifold copies. 
It prints direct from the type. 
It can be used by the blind. 
It gives perfect Press copies. 
It will perforate cheques. 
It is inked automatically. 


WHAT THE “ODELL” WILL NOT DO. 


It will not get out of order. 
It will not get out of alignment. 
It will not cost anything in use. 


a for SPECIMENS of WORK and PROSPECTUS, Post Free. 
Taught Free of Charge to anyone. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS, ETC. 


‘Spepry & CO., Ltd., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, B.C. § 
| Gooecce9000070009000000000000000000000000000000000000000 








i] 








1 of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
ith Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. 
t. ‘HOVE NDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
iness, with the receipt, trade mark, and good- 
the late A. 8. Lloyd. Thes 
red only at their Factory. 


genuine is now Typewriting 


pololelelelelelelelelelelolelolelelelelelelelelelelelelelelal 
C0000000000000000000000000000 
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From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 








DIPLOMA 
or Hoxour 
AND GOLD 


DIPLOMA OF 

HONOUR AND 

GOLD MEDAL, 
GLASGOW, 1891. 


L 


Ladies’ Collars, with- 
out Habits, prices, 3/9, 
6,and 5/6 per dozen. 
zadies’ Collars, with 
Hanits, prices, 4/9, 5/6, and 66, per 
adies* Cuffs, 6 ¢, 7/6. 

" Squire- ~~} t Ce 
es a59 per dozen, 
uire-shaped Cu fo M Nurses, prices, 

7 and 8/6 per dozen. Camm ic Handker- 

chiefs, from 

Damask ’ 

to 150/- Dusters from 33 per 

dozen. G inse-ctotha, from 3/6 per dozen. 

Diaper, from 6d, per yard. Linen Sheets, 

from 10/- to 55. per pair. Pillow-cases, 

from 9d. t& Huckaback Towels, fr om 4/9 to 24/- ner 

dozen. G ents White Shirts, Ba a 


112 
Hand- “Emre ride -ae) 
in a week from ‘rec ceigt a of Order. 
Patterns and “ Housekeeper’s Guide” post 


free on applicat 
ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID INU A TaD KINGDOM. 


ROBERTSON LEDLIE, FERGUSON, % CO,, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


PLEASK MENTION THIS Paper. 











‘HOVENDEN’S 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


an consequence of imitations plense note that 
NONE IS GENUINK ONLES aring our 
Name and Trade Mark on Label. 
To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
WHOLESALE a Pay ENDEN & SONS 
T & 


BERNERS STREET, City ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 

















THEIR ADVANTAGES: 


The perfect Dipping Pen. 

Gold and Iridium pointed. 
Suitable for any holder. 
Everlasting in Wear. 

Improves the handwriting. 

A Cure for Writer’s Cramp. 
Secures regularity of writing. 
Made to suit every hand and style. 
Try one and be convinced. 


From <fL/= each. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


MABIE, TODD, axp BARD, Manufacturers of 





Gold Pens and * Swan” Fountain Pens, 93, CuEarsipe, 
E.C. Established 1845. 





The “ British Medical Journal” 

says: ‘Dr. Langen’s Sugar 

of Milk may be used with 

confidence in the prepara- 

tion of infants’ food from 
cow’s milk. 


Indispen- able for Feeding 
Babies and Invalids, 








MAKES COW'S MILK 
SAME AS 
MOTHER'S MILK. 


DR. LANGEN'S 
SUGAR OF MILK. 


Be careful to ask for 
DR. LANGEN’S, 
and take no othe 
In 1 1b. Tins oul, of all 
Chemists and Grocers 
price 1/9 per Tin. 


DR. LANGEN’S DIGESTIVE 
CHOCOLATE PASTILLES, 
Packed in 4 07. Packets only, 
price 64.; by post, 74. 
We will send to any reader n mine 
The Mlustrated Londe m News 
earetaliy written “Mother's Guide 
gratis and post free. Write to 


BURROUCHS BROS., 
66, Basinghall St., London. 
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